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No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 


The Boilers the Safest and Most Economical of Fuel Made. 
% Stationary Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills. Sash, Muley and Gans Saw Mills, 
Flour Mili Machinery, Grist Millis, Shafting, Pulleys, &c , &. yer AGRICULTURAL ENGINES A 5 BvIALTY. 
Lath, Shingle and Barre! Machinery, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Working Machinery, all kinde; Tanite 
ae Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers and Tools and Mill pee Le Agents for 
Nt LS, SHEPHARD & CO.’S VIBRATOR THRESHING MACHINES. MPLETE 
THRESHING OUTFITS FORNISHED. (Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Reduced Price-List. 
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Sheep Husbandry in the South. 


We have received from A. Williams & Co., 
Boston, a copy of a pamphlet with the above 
title, which we conceive to be of so much im- 
portance as to induce us to give more space to 
its consideration than we can usually afford in 
our limited pages to most of the books which 
are received for our notice. Independent of the 
intrinsic importance of the subject discussed, 
now looming up largely throughout the land, 
the causes which have produced the publication 
under review are of no less magnitude, indica- 
ting as they do, in a more official shape, the new 
departure which has been resolved upon by the 
statesmen of the South, from the policy hereto- 
fore in vogue in that section of the Union, as to 
the encouragement of domestic manufactures in 
their respective States, the error of which policy 
has now become evident, probably from the terri- 
ble experience gained during the late civil war, in 
which the South was placed pretty much in the 
condition of the country at the time of the 
breaking out of the war of 1812 with Great 
Britain. Prior to the revolution, the policy of 
the mother country was to prevent the introduc- 
tion into her colonies of any kind of manufac- 
tures, but to confine the inhabitants to the sup- 
ply of agricultural productions; whilst the 
dense populations of her limited territory at 
home were employed in the manufacture of all 
the supplies necessary for the comfort and con- 
venience of the colonists. To such an extent 
was this policy extended, that we well remember 
the remark current in the early part of the pre- 
sent century, that England “would not permit a 


hob-nail to be made” in any of her dependent 
colonies ; hence, when war was declared under | 


the administration of President Madison, in 


AUGUST, 1878. 


[New Serizs. 


1812, the great and violent opposition to that 


| step made by the opposite party was on the 


ground that the country was not prepared to 
embark in a contest with so powerful a nation, 
from the want of the necessaries required to meet 
the exigencies of the war. Youngas we were at 
the time, our position as au apprentice in two of 
the leading journals of this city, with a peculiar 
interest in the affairs of the period, gave us 
ample opportunities to note what we now 
remember well, the trials and hardships which 
our people underwent for the lack of the means 
of supplying even the necessaries of life. 

The revolution had left our people poor, and 
little progress had been made in the establish- 
ment of manufactories of any description up to 
the time of the war of 1812~15, in consequence 
of which every article required for private use 
or for the conduct of the war was purchased at 
enormous prices,—all our ports being blockaded 
by British cruisers, which prevented our receiv- 
ing supplies from foreign powers, whilst our 
resources were mainly confined to the receipts 
through the instrumentality of our clipper-built 
vessels for which Baltimore was famous, and 
which succeeded in running the blockade at 
great hazard ; the many losses by capture neces- 
sarily being made up by the enormous prices 
obtained on the goods so imported. The South 
in its later experience can appreciate the circum- 
stances of the times to which we have alluded, 
and it may be the consequence of such a condi- 
tion of affairs that has contributed largely to the 
wiser policy which the leading statesmen of that 
quarter are now fostering, of making provision 
for any future emergencies which may arise, in 
which they may not be left helpless for the sup- 


ply of almost all the necessaries of life, saving, 
of course, the productions of the soil. 
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For several years past, the importance has been 
manifested of a change of the usual practice 
which has so long prevailed, of mainly confining 
their cultivation of the earth to the production 
of the one great staple, cotton, in the raising of 
This 
change of programme has been urged most earn- 
estly, and with great ability, upon the attention 
of the agriculturists of the South, and although 
human nature is slow to depart from long- 


which they have no powerful competitor. 


established habits and sy-tems, yet the necessi- 
ties of the case, and the evidence which is being 
presented year by year of the great benefits to 
be derived from a change in their former system, 
is now bearing fruit, which will soon place their 
section upon a more permanent basis of pros- 
perity than it has ever yet enjoyed. Instead of 
raising cotton alone, for sale in foreign markets, 
and purchasing with the proceeds thereof the 
meat, corn and wheat necessary for their home 
supplies, and for the animals required for the 
working of their plantations, which they ob- 
tained from the West, as they did their cotton 
and woolen clothing, as well as their implements 
and machinery, and even their culinary utensils 
from the workshops of the East and North, they 
have been induced to enter upon a new career of 
producing all those things which make up the 
necessaries as well as the comforts of life,—so that 
by persisting in such a course for a few years 
they will be enabled to obtain from their own 
farms, or from their home markets, everything 
making them independent of the markets abroad. 

One branch of manufactures has already made 
considerable progress in the South, that of the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics, and the invest- 
ments in which, we believe, have been found 
more profitable than the capital employed in any 
other business. Although the machinery and 
skill engaged therein may be of a ruder charac- 
ter than those enjoyed elsewhere, yet the great 
advantage of placing the mills alongside of the 
fields where the raw material is grown, together 
with the saving of labor and expense of freights, 
insurance, commissions, and the numerous other 
charges to which the removal of their great pro- 
duct has been subject heretofore, must eventually 
give to the Southern manufacturer immense ad- 
vantages over those of the more distant States, 
for the production at least of their own home 
supplies, and still give them the means of fur- 
nishing the raw staple to other parts of the coun- 
try, or to the outside world. And when we con- 
sider the plain common-sense principle involved 
in this view of the case, we cannot but be aston- 
ished. that so erroneous and suicidal policy as 
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that which has heretofore prevailed, should so 
long have held sway at the South. 
But now, as suggested, in addition to these 


' changes, a new departure is being taken, and its 


importance is largely enhanced by the character 
of the men who have come forward with the 
sanction of their names and their position, to 
stamp the movement with authority and the 
And this brings us to the 
eubject which induced us to take pen in hand, 
viz: 


auspices of success. 


Sheep Husbandry in the South, 
which we will further introduce by detailing the 
circumstances which have induced the move- 
ment. 
of the American Farmer will fully show, for 
years past has been manifested in the subject of 
the more general introduction of sheep husbandry 
into our system of agriculture. We have shown 
time and again that every State in the Union is 
capable of raising sheep, and if not all of equal 
value, yet for all the purposes of manufacturing 
or for the shambles, we are capable of producing 
all that we may require either to feed or clothe 
our own people, and even to supply other 
nations, where markets are now being opened 
for the reception of products that we may have 
to spare, instead of our sending abroad every 
year many millions of dollars for the purchase 
of wool for the needs of our mills. We con- 
cannot but congratulate ourselves 
and our readers that we have now in prospect 
the realization of all our fond hopes of finding 
that our humble labors, with those of our fellow- 
laborers in so good a cause, are about being 
fully realized, and, although verging upon our 
fourscore years, we may yet be spared to see the 
day when this scandal to our nation shall be 
done away with, of sending our hard-earned 
money to foreign countries to pay for that which 
we can furnish at our own doors. 

In the Bulletin, published by Jno. L. Hayes, 
of Boston, Secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, appeared two articles 
from the pen of the editor, entitled “The part of 
the Wool Industry in our National Economy,” 
and “Wool Production and Sheep Husbandry.” 
These papers attracted the attention of the Hon. 
Alex. H. Stephens, of the United States House 
of Representatives from Georgia, who addressed 
a letter to Mr. Hayes, in which he remarked that 
the interest called forth by the perusal of these 
papers has been deepened by the reading of the 
Report upon Wool and Wool Factories, made by 
the editor as one of the group of judges in the 
late International Exposition, which he was 


Our great interest, which the pages 


sequently 
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officially requested to prepare, and added, that 
“while very much has been written upon this 
question, relative to the advantages of the North, 


the West and the Pacific Slope, we feel that the | 


special inducements of the South have not been 


recently presented by any influential authority | 


” 


like that you represent;” and the editor was 
requested to prepare a paper upon “Sheep Hus- 
bandry and Wool Production in the South,” for 


publication in his journal, and also for general - 


distribution. In this request Mr. Stephens was 
joined by the following gentlemen, all of them 


Personal interviews with many of these gentle- 
men have assured us that it is their earnest con- 
viction, that no industry at present offers for 
their section such advantages | in return for capi- 
tal invested, and general improvement of the 
country in question, as sheep husbandry. As 
other indications of the change in popular 
opinion, we may state that the Commissioner 
of Agriculture of the State of Georgia, holding 


| an office recently created, presented, as his first 


official document, a report on the sheep hus- 
bandry of the State; and that the State Agri- 
cultural Association of Georgia has recently 


| addressed a memorial to Congress, protest- 
ing against any reduction of the existing duties 


at present members of the United States Senate - , - re . - 
| the first instance, it is said, of similar action in the 


from the Southern States, viz: the Hons. J. B. 


Gordon, B. H. Hill, Jno. T. Morgan, W. W. | 
Ransom, Jno. W. Johnston, Richard Coke, L. Q. | 


C. Lamar, 8. B. Maxey and T. F. Bayard, and 
also by R. L. Gibson, M. C. from Louisiana, 
and G. Schleicher, M. C. from Texas, and Wade 
Hampton, Governor of South Carolina. 

This request was urged by these gentlemen as 
calculated “to give a great impulse to all interests 
at the South, while it will also be of much aid 
and value to the reader and capitalist from any 
quarter.” 

Mr. Hayes accepted the proposition, which he 
says had only hastened the execution of a work 
which he had for a long time contemplated, and 
hence the production of the present pamphlet, 
which we have no doubt will have an extended 
circulation, as it certainly should have, not only 
in the South, but from all other sections of 
the country, all of which are deeply interested 
in the same subject. The pamphlet contains 
some 108 pages. We cannot of course give 
space but to some of the most prominent por- 
tions of it, and will content ourselves at this 
time with the following extracts. After alluding 
to the numerous gentlemen who from time to 


time had taken an interest in sheep husbandry, | 


and to its vicissitudes, and the prejudices en- 
countered which brought it into general disre- 
pute, and especially evinced by the contemptu- 
ous remark attributed to John Randolph, the 
resuscitation to favor was again manifested by the 
writings of the Hon. Henry 8. Randall and Jno. 
8. Skinner, Mr. Hayes proceeds as follows : 


That a new field for sheep husbandry is about 
to be opened at the South, is shown less by what 
has been as yet accomplished than by a complete 
change in popular opinion in that section as to 
the desirability of extending this industry 
within its borders. No stronger evidence of 
that change could be presented than the request 
of so many distinguished statesmen of the South 
that the claims of Southern sheep husbandry 
should receive the special consideration of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 


protective of the wool production of the country,— 


history of the State. The question whether the 
prevailing popular opinion at the South in rela- 
tion to the advantages of wool production of and 
sheep husbandry in that section is well founded, 
is the direct object of our inquiry. 

This question is one of comparison. If sheep 
husbandry may be pursued more cheaply, and as 
advantageously in other respects, at the South, 
as in the present principal seats of the industry, 
it is merely a question of time, or of the diffu- 


| sion of knowledge, when the fields of the South 


will compete with the flock pastures of the 


| North and West; or, rather, when capital and 


animals will be transferred from their present 
seats to others at the South, where wool produc- 
tion is cheaper and more advantageous. The 
comparsion must be first made in respect to only 
one branch of sheep husbandry,—that of the 


| pastoral or merino sheep husbandry; that de- 


signed for wool production chiefly,—mutton- 
sheep husbandry being subject to different con- 


| ditions, which must be considered separately. 


Climate-—The most important relation of the 


| climate of the North to sheep-growing is exhibit- 


ed by the following table drawn from the re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture, exhib- 
iting the number of months of full and partial 


| feeding in the States named, made necessary by 


the severity of the climate : 


Number of months Number of months 








STATES. of full feeding. of partial feeding. 
Maine ............ 6 1% 
New Hampsbire.. 6 1% 
Vermont......... 6 1 
New York....... 5 2 
Pennsylvania..... 5 2 
GRID coccccccccecs 4 2 


A muc oh greater range in the requirements for 
winter feeding is found at the South. The 
months for full feeding in Virginia are set down 
at four, and for partial feeding at two. The 
time diminishes in both respects as we go South, 
until in southern Georgia full feeding is required 
only during occasional storms, and partial feed- 
ing from two to three months. 

The next point of inquiry is the relation of 
climate to the health and wool-producing capa- 
city of the sheep. The effect of the climate of 
the North in these respects is admitted to be 
favorable. 
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Health of Sheep at the South—Dr. Randall 
has given this branch of the subject minute 
attention. After enumerating the many thous- 
and sheep existing in 1839 in districts of the 
extreme South, on the borders of the Okefenokee 
Swamp and the borders of the Gulf, and even 
the delta of the Mississippi, he as 

“No portion of the United States is lower, 
hotter, or more unhealthy, than much of the pre- 
ceding; and none, according to commonly- 
received notions, would be more unsuited to the 
healthy production of sheep. Yet that they are 
healthy in these situations is a matter of perfect 
notoriety to all conversant with the fact. So far 
as health is concerned, then, we are assuredly 
authorized to assume the position, that no por- 
tion of the United States is too warm for sheep.” 

— of Climate on the Wool-producing Qualities 
Q Animal.—Upon this point, Dr. Randall 

us sums up his conclusions : 

“My convictions are decided, and the facts 
reported appear to fully sustain them, that 
warmth of temperature, at least to a point equal- 
ing the highest mean temperature in the United 
States, is not injurious, but absolutely conducive, 
to the production of wool. The causes of this 
are involved in no mystery. Warm climates 
afford green and succulent herbage during a 

ter —— oe © ey than cold _ 

heep plentifully supp with green her 

keep a higher condition than when confined to 
that which is dry. High condition promotes 
those secretions which form wool. Every one 
at all conversant with sheep well knows that, 
if kept fleshy all the year round, they produce 
far more wool than if kept poor. A half a 


pound’s difference per head is readily made in this’ 


way. Within the maximum and minimum of 
the product of sheep or a flock, the ratio of pro- 
duction always coincides with that condition.” 

With one more extract we must close for the 
present : 

In connection with the question of the effect 
of climate on the fineness of wool fibre, we may 
ape yd quote a breeder of great reputa- 
tion of Tennessee, but whose flocks were in Mis- 
ose His statement is old; but the more 
valuable, since the culture of fine Saxon sheep 
has now almost wholly ceased in this ener y 
Mr. Mark R. Cockerill, in a letter published in 
the “American Farmer.” 

I have about 1,000 head of fine sheep... . 
My Saxon sheep were imported in 1824 or 1826,— 
I cannot say which,—and I find as yet no fall- 
ing off in quantity or quality of their fleeces : on 
the contrary, I believe, a little improvement in 
ra and a little more yolk when well 
pro for; which, you know, does not much 
abound in the Saxon breed. In addition the 
fleeces are a little more compact than formerly, 
hence more weight ; and, from our mild climate, 
the staple has become longer. I assert that the 
cotton on I am now in (Madison county, 
Mississippi,) in about 32° north, is better than any 
country north of it, to grow wool, as the 


Se Da taet ob the Une gresing, 3: sowin; 
off, it quick! : 


ee ee Se if grazed ick] ws 
a few And the wool of Tae fine 
in climate is softer and more 


any I have ever seen, although 


I have samples from all parts of the world. I 
have traveled from this very place to Bosto: 
sampling all the sheep of note on the way ; ond 
I have found nothing on my Journey, or at Bos- 
ton, as good as the wool I have wn; and so 
said all the wool-staplers whom I met with, and 
they were nota few. I persume, in reality, that 
the blood of my sheep was no better than man 
I saw ; but the superiority of my wool I ascribe 
our climate, and the provision for the sheep of 
succulent food the year round.” 

Having examined the volume of awards of 
the Exhibition at London of 1851, commonly 
called the World’s Fair, we find that the reports 
of the juries recognize the German wools as 
the finest and longest. Two prize medals of 
the same grade given to the German exhibitors 
were awarded to exhibitors from the United 
States. The awards are arranged in the order 
of merit. The first is given to Mr. Cockerill. 
It says: “The wool transmitted by the exhibitor 
from Nashville is well got up; and exhibits, like 
the preceding specimens (the German,) a quality 
of fibre indicative of care and skill in the develo; 
ment and me peas of the fleece, which ae 
for the award of the prize medal.” The report 
further says: “One of the able experts, whose 
valuable aid the jury have already a 
reports, ‘Those shown by America (Un 
States) as most approximating to the character 
of German wools.’” 


Mr. Howard, of Kingston, Georgia, writing to 
the Department of Agriculture, in 1874, says: 


“It is objected that wool degenerates in warm 
climates, and becomes coarse and valueless.— 
This is an error. The writer, whose flock is of 
the Cockerill merinos, which took the premium 
at the World’s Fair in London, many yeary “go, 
the sheep being reared in Mississippi, after 
lapse of time is now ready to compete with any 
wool in the United Sthtes in fineness of staple.” 

The quality of extreme fineness in wool is 
much less regarded now than formerly, on ac- 
count of the changes in fashion of fa The 
great bulk of wools at present consumed is of 
{medium grades. Length of oo however, has 
‘become a very desirable attribute, on account 
of the increased demand throughout the world 
for wools for combing purposes, which enter into 
worsted coatings and a great variety of dress 

This quality of length of fibre, it is 
is greatly favored the propitious climate 
the South. As our manufacturers advance to the 
production of the higher qualities of dress goods, 
such as the French merinos and the very finest 
grades of worsted coatings, which are now com- 
ing into demand, fineness no less than length of 
staple would be demanded for merino-combing 
wools; and for both these qualities, it is shown 
that the climate of the South is favorable. 


[We will continue our extracts hereafter.— 
Ea.. A. F.] 


- 


JeRsEY MiLk.—The American Cultivator says : 
“The milk of Jersey cows, on account of the 
Laer wee of the globules, is unfitted for the 
retailer of milk. cream rising to the surface 
during the interval between milking and delivery 
does not readily mix again with the milk. 
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The Old Maryland State Agricultural | 
Society. 





Assome writer has attempted, in a cotemporary | 
journal, to give a history of this association, of | 
which the late Hon. Cuas. B. CALVERT was the 
first president, we have deemed it our duty, in 
justice to the living and the dead, to present in 
as brief a form as possible a true account of its 
origination, and the part taken by the founders | 
in establishing this organization, which con- | 
tinued successfully in operation until the break- 
ing out of the late war. The record from which 
we shall mainly quote will be found in the 
American Farmer for 1848, then‘as now pub- 
lished by the senior editor, upon whom was de- 
tailed the bulk of the labors of the society, 
except during and about the time of the holding 
of the State shows. 


In July of the year 1848 a meeting of the 
mechanics of Baltimore, and others en in 
the arts, was held at Washington Hall, adjoining 
Baltimore-street bridge, for the purpose of form- 
ing anew the Maryland Institute for the promo- 
tion of the mechanic arts, which had been sus- 
pended for some years after the burning of the 
Atheneum building at the corner of Lexington 
and St. Paul’s streets, in which its meetings had 
been held, and in which al! the models and other 
property were destroyed. The Hon. Jno. H. B. 

robe delivered an address upon the occasion 
of this meeting, and the institute was organized 
and its officers elected, with the venerable Jno. 
Rodgers, one of the oldest master machinists, as 
its first president. Before any action was taken, 
however, in the business in hand, an unfortunate 
accident deprived the association of its secre- 
tary, who was suddenly killed at the entrance to 
the works of Mr. Ross Winans, with whom he 
was a clerk, by being crushed by the wheels of 
a wagon. This sad event being duly announced 
to the institution, the writer was requested to 
it the nomination and election to the vacant 
tion, and entered at once on the discharge of 

ts duties. 

At the meeting of the board of ma rs to 
make the n rovision for the holding of 
its first fair in the fall, we proposed to add to the 
mechanical part thereof a horticultural and agri- 
cultural department, after the plan of the Ameri- 
can Institute in New York, which motion was 
adopted, and we were appointed as chairman of 
the committee to out the plan. The duties 
which would have thus devolved upon us, in 

on with our labors as secretary, and our 
own private affairs, we were well aware would 
be too arduous to be properly accomplished, and 
we availed ourself of the opportunity which just 
then presented itself, to escape from our dilemma. 

At about the time designated, Dr. Brewer, of 
Montgomery county, Md., and others, had been 
enpecsting, through the columns of the American 
Farmer,the calling of a Convention of the farmers 
and planters of land, for the perpen 





of 
considering the depressed condition of the agri- 
culture of the State, and to endeavor to devise 





some means to improve the same. Inthe July 
No., in announcing the Institute’s purpose of 
holding an Agric tural Exhibition and Cattle 
Show, in conjunction with the mechanical fair, a 
call was made “upon the agriculturists of the 
“Union to lend a helping hand in furthering the 
“objects and designs of the Institute. Those dis- 


| “posed to aid in the same, either by the exhibi- 


“tion of stock, implements, machinery, &c., or 
“by donations in money, ene &e., are 
“respectfully requested to address the secretary, 
“Sam’l Sands, publisher of the American Farmer, 
“at as early a day as possible’—and it was prom- 


| ised in connexion with this announcement, that 
| “the owners of several of the most extensive 


“herds of cattle have promised to be in attend- 
“ance with the same. Mess. Capron and Calvert, 
“with their Durhams and Devons, will be on the 
“ground, and we think we are authorized in 
“saying that Mr. Geo. Patterson’s splendid herd 
“of Devons will also be here, a sight of which is 
“well worth a visit to our city from the most dis- 
“tant ane of the country. Mr. McH 8, 
“Mr. Ridgely’s, and Gen. Howard’s A. 

“also; Mr. Carey’s and other grade herds will be 
“on the ground; Mr. H. Carroll’s Oxford sno, 
“and no doubt Mr. Reynold’s splendid flock, w 
a the show. Mr. Gorsuch’s Berkshire and 
“Mr. Jessop’s Chester hogs, and an innumerable 
“host of others will be here from all parts of this 
“and the neighboring States.” At the conclu- 
sion of this notification and appeal, it was added; 

“We would take occasion to add, that the 
opportunity would be a good one to hold the con- 
templated Agricultural Convention, urged by Dr. 
Brewer and others, though the columns of our 
journal.” 

We had put ourselves in communication with 
the gentlemen named above, and in our next 
(Ang.) No. we had the pleasure to announce that 
the Institute had concluded to hold its first ex- 
hibition on the 31st October, and a cattle show 
and fair in connexion therewith would take 

lace on the 7th November, and continue two 

ys, (the Institute's fair to continue three 

weeks.) A letter was received from Mr. C. B. 
Calvert, and published in the same number, in 
which he made a strenuous appeal to those 
engaged in agriculture in any manner, to respond 
to the invitation of the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
suggested that the several agricultural societies 
and ciubs should forthwith appoint delegates to 
attend a convention “to meet in the city of Bal- 
timore on the 5th day of September, to 
matters connected with their portion of 
exhibition.” This appeal was sent to the editor 
of the American Farmer for publication, with 
the following addition : 

“It appears to me that you cannot benefit the 
cause in any manner more than by urging upon 
all parts of the State the importance of 
an effort at this time to place culture on the 
high position which she should occupy in the 
minds of all.” 

As soon as we received Mr. Calvert’s letter we 
called on Jno. Glenn, Esq., 
pointed Judge of United States 
the death of the venerable Judge Gabriel Duvall, 
and informed him that Mr. Calvert had 
a day for the meeting of a convention in this 
city, and we requested him as president of the 
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Maryland Agricultural Club to give his sanction 
to the call; Mr. Glenn promptly complied with 
our request, and issued a notice to that effect, 
announcing that the convention would be held 


in the hall of the Maryland Institute, then over | 


the old post-office, corner of North and Fayette 
streets, on the day designated, at 10 o’clock A. 
M., “for the purpose of uniting with the dele- 
“gates from the several clubs and associations of 
“the State in making the necessary arrangements 
“for holding a cattle show and fair on the 7th 
“and 10th November next,—agreeably to the 
“suggestions of the Board of Managers of the 
“Maryland Institute.” Mr. Glenn added: “As 
“the subject is one of great importance to the 
“agriculturists of the State, it is hoped a very 
“general attendance will be given.” 

We would here incidentally remark, that the 
“Maryland Agricultura! Club” was an institution 
existing more in nam than in real activity. 
Some months before the period alluded to, an 
enthusiastic young gentleman, Daniel Bowly, 
Esq.,a nephew of the late Mrs. Isaac McKim, who 
was just preparing to enter upon the practice of 
the law, conceived the idea of starting an agri- 
cultural club. He consulted with us upon the 
subject, and also with Mr. Glenn; that gentle- 
man was proverbial for his whole-souled liber- 
ality and the readiness with which he gave his 
countenance to every project presented to his 
consideration, having a plausible prospect of 
good to the interests of the city and State. He 
promptly promised his aid to the formation of 
the club, and tendered the use of his law-office, 
under his dwelling in North Charles street, to 
hold its meetings. A meeting was called in the 
editorial columns of the American Farmer, and 
at the appointed time a number of gentlemen 
attended and formed an association with the 
above title, and electing Mr. Glenn as president, 
Mr. Bowly as corresponding secretary, and the 
editor of the Farmer recording secretary. The 
club met monthly for a short time, its meetings 
being regularly held, with usually but a slim 
attendance, except occasionally when strangers 
from a distance happening in the city put in an 
appearance. We believe after the first meeting 
was held, the president was never on hand, 
although it was held in his own office,—the yast 
amount of the business of his profession, and 
other matters of a public nature, requiring much 
of his time and attention. The club never met 
after the formation of the State Society. 

We come now to the meeting of the conven- 
tion, which was held on the 5th of September, 
and we think we can say, that there was nevera 
gathering of farmers in this State in which was 
represented a greater amount of solid worth and 
talent and influence, than in that which was held 
on this occasion. The convention was called to 
order by Chas. B. Caivert, Esq.,of Prince George’s 
county, on whose motion John Glenn, Hsq., of 
Baltimore, President of the Maryland Farmers’ 
Club, was called to the chair, and Sam’l Sands, 
editor of the American Farmer, appointed secre- 
tary. Jno. 8. Skinner, Esq., was present, and on 
motion was requested to take a seat in the con- 
vention, and partake in its proceedings. As it 
is not necessary to our object in referring to this 
body, and the subsequent movements growing 


out of its proceedings, to give the details of the 








various matters presented from time to time, we 
will content ourself with the record of its pro- 
ceedings preparatory to the formation of the 
State Society. And here it may be as well to 
remark, that up to this point no hint or intima- 
tion was ever made as to the purpose of form- 
ing such an association. But after the consid- 
| eration and settlement of other matters, the call- 

ing of the roll of members appointed as delegates, 

&e., Geo. W. Dobbin, Esq., (now Judge of the 
| Superior Court of this city,) “moved that a State 
| “Agricultural Society be now formed, and that 
“each delegate present sign his name to a sub- 
“scription paper to be presented for the purpose, 
“which, being seconded by Mr. A. B. Davis, of 
“Montgomery, was concurred in, and the names 
“of the delegates entered a. 

A committee of three (Messrs. Dobbin, R. Mc- 
Henry and Calvert) was appointed to draft a 
constitution for the society, and at the evening 
session of the same day, Mr. Dobbin, from the 
committee appointed for the purpose, made a 
report, accompanied by the draft of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws, which was read, amended and 
adopted. 

On motion of Mr. N. B. Worthington, of 
Anne Arundel, a committee of five was ap- 
pointed to present the names of gentlemen to be 
voted for as officers of the society for the ensu- 
ing year; and Messrs. Worthiugton, W. D. 
Bowie of Prince George's, Col. N. Goldsbor- 
ough of Talbot, Judge Crane of Charles, and J. 
C. Henry of Dorchester, were appointed the 
committee, who retired to an ante-room, and after 
consultation selected the following gentlemen 
for the respective positions as provided for in the 
constitution : 








President, Chas. B. Calvert, of P. George’s Co.; 
Vice-Presidents—Baltimore City, John Glenn; 
| St. Mary’s county, H. G. 8S. Key; Charles county, 
| J.G. Chapman; Prince George’s, Horace Capron; 
Calvert, George Weems; Anne Arundel, Wm. C. 
Lyles; Howard District, Dr. Allan Thomas; 
Montyomery, A. Bowie Davis; Frederick, 
David W. Nail; Washington, William Dodge; 
Alleghany, Dr. Samuel P. Smith; Carroll, Geo. 
Patterson; Baltimore, Wilson M. Carey; Har- 
ford, Ramsey McHenry; Cecil, Rev. Jas. McIn- 
tyre; Kent, Wm. 8. Constable; Queen Anne’s, 
on T. Earle; Talbot, Sam’! Hambleton; Caro- 
line, Jos. Pearson; Dorchester, Dr. Jos. E: Muse; 
Somerset, Dr. Wm. Williams; Worcester, John 
U. Dennis; District of Columbia, Joseph H. 
Bradley; Cor. Secretary, Geo. W. Dobbin; Ree. 
Secretary, Samuel Sands; Treasurer, George M. 
Gill. 

A circumstance connected with the selection 
of officers occurred which we deem worthy of 
notice. When the committee retired {or con- 
sultation, after selecting Mr. Glenn for president, 
and Mr. Calvert, of Prince George’s, as vice- 
president for that county, and three or four other 
officers, the committee found themselves in a 
dilemma as to the best selection of vice-presi- 
dents for the other counties, and sent for the 
secretary, who was supposed to have a better 
knowledge of the most suitable men, from his 
acquaintance through his journal, the American 
Farmer, with the most prominent men of the 
agricultural classes of the State. The secretary 
responded to the call, and suggested the names 




















of such gentlemen as he could bring to mind on 
such short notice, as the most suitable for the 
several positions. The list being completed, the 
committee was returning to the main hal] to 
make their report to the meeting; but before 
entering the room, it occurred to us to ask 
who had been selected for president, not having 
observed the first names at the head of the list 
which had been selected before our assistance 
was required. In fact, although we had never 
breathed the subject to a living being, indeed 
not dreaming of the formation of a society at 
all, or the appointment of a president up to the 
time when these were decided on, the man most 
likely, within the short time allowed to get the 
society under way, and make arrangements for 
the holding of the cattle show, was Mr. Calvert, 
and we could not conceive of any one else being 
thought of for the position of president We 
cried a halt to the committee, and, addressing our- 
self to the venerable Col. Nich. Goldsborough, 
who was expected to make the report to the 
meeting, we begged that they would return to 
the ante-room for a few moments, that we might 
present such reasons to their consideration as 
would show that the whole of our efforts would 
prove fruitless, if the gentleman who had been 
then selected was placed at the head of the new 
association. The committee listened to our 
appeal, and substituted the name of Mr. Calvert 
as president, and, though singularly enough in 
the original draft of the constitution no provi- 
sion had been made for a vice-president for Bal- 
timore city, the name of Mr. Glenn was proposed 
for it, as first vice-president, and Col. Capron 
was substituted as vice-president for Prince 
George’s, in place of Mr. Calvert. 

The reasons assigned by us for the substitution 
of the name of Mr. Calvert for that of Mr. Glenn, 
in the list prepared by the committee for 
the sanction of the society, was that the latter 
gentleman, although a warm friend of the agri- 
cultural interest and distinguished, as we have 
said above, for his zeal in every good work cal- 
culated to advance the well-being of his fellow- 
citizens in every pursuit, was, from that very 
reason, engaged in such a variety of public and 
private enterprises, in addition to ‘is profes- 
sional practice, that it was not te e expected 
he could command the time, whatever be his 
disposition, which would have been required to 
set in operation and conduct with success the 
affairs of the newly-organized society. Mr. Cal- 
vert, on the other hand, was not only recognized 
as foremost among the most enlightened and 
devoted farmers of our State as well as a man 
actuated by disinterested and patriotic motives, 
but likewise as one conspicuous for his energetic 
and practical character and his eminent influ- 
ence with his fellow-agriculturists. The result, 
as will be seen, justified the decision of the 
committee. 

The report of the committee having been 
made, and the resolution ratified by the society, 
Mr. Calvert assumed the chair as president and 
returned thanks for the honor conferred on him. 
Resolutions were offered and adopted giving the 
by , . : 

Executive Committee full power to make all 
necessary preparations for the shew, and to 
coéperate in every way possible with the Mary- 
land Institute for the promotion of the interests 
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lof each association and the success of their 
| respective exhibitions, which, being held under 
the guidance of the officers of cach, released the 
| Secretary of the Institute (who was now also 
Secretary of the Agricultural Society) from the 
arduous duties which would otherwise have 
devolved upon him as chairman of the com- 
mittee of the agricultural department. 

We might here close our report, but we wish 
to make a few remarks upon the result of this 
first cattle show. Mr. Calvert lost no time in 
getting things in order for the exhibition. 
Without a dollar in hand, he called to his aid a 
well-known carpenter of this city, Mr. Bull, and, 
having obtained a site, Fairmont, on the hill just 
| outside the limits of the city, near the Washing- 
'ton University, he had it enclosed and all the 
|necessary buildings, fences and stal's erected, 
/and before the day of the opening of the show 
| everything was in readiness for the reception of 
the stock, machinery, &c., and the most success- 
| ful exhibition, and the most enthusiastic ever 
| held, was the result. Mr. Glenn, just on the eve 

of the opening of the fair, visited the grounds, 
|and, witnessing the immense labor which had 
been so well performed in so short a time, was 
utterly astonished, and left word with Mr. Bull 
for Mr. Calvert, and in that spirit of liberality 
for which he was greatly distinguished, that 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| whatever means were required, if any, would be 


forthwith raised by him to defray the expenses 
of the exhibition. There was, however, no 
deficiency, and we believe it was the only show 
ever held by the society when sufficient funds 
were raised from its own resources to pay 
all the expenses. In this case there was a sur- 
plus; and in consideration of the services of the 
secretary, a resolution was adopted for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to prepare a suitable 
testimonial to be presented to him for the aid 
which he had rendered to the cause of agricul- 
ture. Mr. J. C. Walsh, of Harford county, 
offered the resolution as follows, which was 


{seconded by Dr. Wharton, of Washington Co., 


and unanimously adopted by the society : 

“ Resolved, That as an evidence of the regard 
in which the Maryland State Agricultural Socie- 
ty hold the services rendered the cause of agri- 
culture by Mr. Samuel Sands, by the ability 
with which he has conducted that useful publi- 
cation, the American Farmer, and his untiring 
efforts to promote the advancement of the cause 
in which we are engaged, a committee of three 
be appointed by the chair to have prepared a 
suitable testimonial to be presented to him in 
the name of the society.” 

Mr. Key, of St. Mary’s Co., also offered a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, that “the members 
of this society pledge themselves to exert their 
best efforts to increase the subscription to the 
American Farmer, and to extend its circulation 
to all parts of the United States.” 

Mr. Sands returned thanks to the society for 
the distinguished mark of its approbation which 
was evinced by the passage of these resolutions, 
and in the course of his remarks alluded to the 
fact that a large share of the success which had 


|attended his labors in the publication of his 


journal was due to the able assistance of Hdward 
P. Roberts, Esq., his chief of the editorial staff, 
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and to the many valuable correspondents he had 
secured to its pages. 

The committee to prepare the testimonial 
(Messrs. Walsh, Wharton and Wm. Gilmor,) 
called on Mr. Samuel Kirk, silversmith of this 
city, to confer with him relative to the discharge 
of the duty assigned them, but found that that 
gentleman had anticipated their wishes, and had 
prepared already a silver goblet, richly and most 
tastefully chased, which he desired the com- 
mittee to accept as a token of his interest in 
agricultural improvement. The committee ac- 
cepted the present, and, at a meeting appointed 
for the purpose, made a formal presentation 
of the same to Mr. Sands; in the goblet was 
placed one hundred dollars in gold, which was 
in turn handed over to our better half, who 
made a suitable disposition thereof in the pur- 
chase of useful silverware. The goblet had 
engraved upon it the inscription “A tribute of 
regard from the State Agricultural Society to 
Samuel Sands,’ which, with a similar tribute 
from the Maryland Institute, for services ren- 
dered to that institution, being a beautiful silver 
pitcher, both with suitable devices and inscrip- 
tion, now grace our sideboard, and are intended 
as heirlooms to those who come after us. Mr. 
Walsh, on behalf of the committee, in presenting 
the goblet, paid some flattering compliments to 
the editor, and a suitable return of thanks was 
tendered to the society for its acceptable token 
of the appreciation in which his services were 
held. 

During the exhibition, Judge Chambers and a 
committee with him, who had been appointed to 
examine and report upon a number of essays, 
for which we had offered three premiums in sil- 
ver plate, of $50, $30 and $20, made a report 
thereupon ; the essays were upon the Restoration 
of Worn-out Lands, and were awarded, the first, 
to Edward Stabler, of Montgomery county; the 
second to Col. Horace Capron, of Prince George's; 
and the third to Caleb Stabler, of Montgomery. 
Mr. Calvert, the President of the State Society, 
on our behalf, presented these prizes, the two 
latter to the winners in person, with suitable 
remarks, and the first to Mr. A. B. Davis, for 
his county man, Edward Stabler, who was pre- 
vented from being present in consequence of 
sickness at the time. We are almost tempted to 
reproduce these essays, for, with some slight 
alterations, they would be as greatly acceptable 
at this day as they were thirty years ago when 
they were first published, when they attracted 
great attention, and stirred up a spirit of im- 
provement which has ever since left its mark 
on the agriculture of our State. 

If we had not already trespassed upon the 
limits which we had intended, we would like to 
mention the names of the numerous host of 
exhibitors of live stock, of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, and of household manu- 
factures, which went to make up the show; and 
also more than allude to the address of Col. 
Carey, the orator of the day, for which the 
thanks of the society were tendered. Probably 
at no subsequent show were the exhibitors of 
agricultural machinery equal in numbers to 
those on hand on this occasion, not only from 
our own city and State, but from distant States. 





An admirable report on sheep, by Col. N. 
Goldsborough, of Talbot, would be as admirably 
suited to the present day as to that at which it 
was presented ; and another report on agricul- 
tural machinery, by M. Tilghman Goldsborough, 
of Talbot, would likewise bear a reproduction 
with profit at this time. 

. 


English or Flat Turnips. 


Mr. Alexander Hyde, a well-known writer on 


Brew , ‘ : 
agricultural topics, and a skillful and practical 
| farmer, who is pronounced in his belief in the 


value of these roots, thus gives his views con- 


| cerning them in the New York Times: 


We do not claim that they are as nutritious or 


| late-keeping as the Swedes, but they are so easily 


raised, and give so large a return for the labor 
and money invested, that they deserve a place on 


/every stock farm. A thousand bushels of the 


old-fashioned flat turnips, costing not over 5 or 
6 cents a bushel, and often selling at harvest at 
5 to 10 times this sum, make an item in a far- 
mer’s income not to be despised in these pinch- 


|ing times; and if not sold, they will be found 
| profitable to feed to almost all kinds of stock. 


Sheep eat them greedily, and make returns in 
wool, mutton, manure, and lambs. For young, 
growing cattle they are just the thing,—furnish- 
ing materials for making bones and muscles, 
building up a sizable carcass on which fat can 
afterward be placed by means of meal. 
Objection is sometimes made to feeding tur- 
nips to milch cows on account of the flavor 
imparted to the milk; but if fed immediately 
after milking, and in small doses at first, this 
objection is in great manner obviated. A similar 
objection is made to feeding beef cattle with tur- 
nips, that the meat has the offensive turnip taste. 
This is true if turnips are fed largely, and up to 
the time of slaughter; but if the turnips are omit- 
ted a week or ten days before the cattle are 
killed no turnip flavor remains, and the meat is 
unusually juicy, tender, healthy, and well-flavor- 
ed. From an observation of many years we 
very much prefer beef made from turnips and 
good early-cut hay, with a moderate allowance 
of meal, to that which is almost exclusively 
corn-fed. Corn diet makes the most tallow, and 
gives a peculiar rich yellow color to the quar- 
ters as they hang in the shambles, but we can’t 
eat tallow, and have no fancy for beef that is 
half fat. Such meat is not profitable or healthy. 
Excessive fat is seldom accompanied with good 
health either in man or beast. Turnips are an- 
tiseptic, and counteract all inflammatory actions 
of the functions while the animal is fattening. 
We now and then find a farmer who objects 
to turnips because they are all water and have 
no feeding virtue in them. Such men judge 
without knowledge. There is little use of argu- 
ing with them; but we do wish to ask how it 
happened, if turnips are all water, that the intro- 
duction of this vegetable revolutionized the 
agriculture of England? The turnip era is as 
important an epoch in her agricultural histo 
as the Norman conquest is in her political. 
Stock began to multiply and improve, land was 
better cultivated and appreciated in value, rents 














rose, and the farmer’s calling stood on a higher | 
plane. Those who decry turnips as destitute of | 
feeding virtues only show their ignorance of | 
these virtues. Few letter A farmers, nowadays, | 
undertake to winter their stock on dry hay 
alone, Most feed roots of some sort; and tur- 
nips, either Swedes or English, are among the | 
leading roots. It is not possible that these 
farmers are mistaken when they say that turnips 
cause growth in young stock, increase the flow 
of milk in cows, give appetite and health to 
fattening cattle, heavy fleeces to sheep, large 
lambs, and an abundance of milk for their sup- 
port. It is not pretended that much hay is 
saved by feeding turnips, for the appetite and 
health of the stock are so stimulated by this 
succulent food that they require about as much 
hay with as without turnips, and the profit 
comes in more and better beef, more milk, 
heavier fleeces, better lambs, and last, but not 
least, in larger and richer piles of manure. 

Now that we are un this point of turnip vir- 
tue we must add that the testimony of all practi- 
cal cultivators and feeders is corroborated by 
scientific investigation ; for, though the turnip 
may be composed of a large percentage of 
water, (79 to 92 per cent.,) still, the solid part is 
rich in nutritive material. A farmer much 
prejudiced against turnips once brought us two 
envelopes, one labeled “Starch in a Potato,” and 
the other “Starch in a Turnip.” The former 
contained about a tablespoonful and the latter 
none; but his analysis was probably not very 
accurate,—certainly it did not agree with that of | 
skilled chemists. Johnston, in his Agricultural 
Chemistry, gives the following analysis of the 
white turnip: 
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The inorganic constituents of the turnip are 
also rich in potash and sulphuric and phosphoric 
acids, the ash being composed of nearly 50 per 
cent. of potash and over 20 per cent. of these 
acids. These analyses show plainly that turnips 
are no wishy-washy things, and can’t be raised 
on land that is not rich with plant-food. We | 
have been amused sometimes to notice the efforts | 
of ignorant turnip culturists to raise this vegeta- 
ble on poor soil, the idea seeming to be that such 
a cheap article would be glad of a chance to grew 
anywhere. It is true that turnips can be raised 
cheaply, but they require the best of soil. It 
was the custom of our fathers to raise them on 
virgin soil, freshly redeemed from the forest, and 
full of organic and inorganic matter. In a soft 
spongy bed of leaf-mold, on which the branches 
of trees have been burned, furnishing plenty of 

otash and phosphates, turnips do turn out 
arge, smooth, and fine flavored, but it is possible 
to make an old pasture or mowing lot, or even 
old potato ground, into a good turnip patch. 

Our plan for many years hus been to raise tur- 
nips after early potatoes, plowing the patch as 
soon as the potatovs are dug, and harrowing in a 
liberal top-dressing of compost, made ef muck 
or leaf-mold, or sods sauced with night-soil and | 
wood-ashes. If night-soil cannot be had, any 
nitrogenous manure will answer for the compost, | 
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and there is no danger of putting on too much. 
We want the soil so rich that it will force the 
turnips out of the ground, and push them right 


| along at a 2:40 rate. Grains may be better for 


growing a long time and maturing slowly, but a 
succulent vegetable is better when forced to a 
rapid growth. 

We raise turnips as a second crop after pota- 
toes, not because this is the best mode, as both 
are potash plants, and hence draw heavily on the 
soil, but as a mere matter of land economy. If 


| any one has an old pasture, or a spot in his 
| mowing lot, which he wishes to reseed, it is a 


good plan to plow it in July, top dress with some 
well-rotted compost, in which, besides the nitro- 
genous manure, there is a liberal sprinkling of 
wood-ashes, and sow turnip and grass seed 
together. Both will be sure to take root, and 
the turnips will soon so cover the ground that 
the grass will not make much of a show the first 
season, but look out for a large crop next Sum- 
mer. This is one of the best modes of restock- 
ing land which is too wet to plow in the Spring, 
and when one does not care to raise a hoed crop. 
In any event, harrow the compost, and sod till 
there is a mellow seed-bed, and be sure to put ina 
paucity of turnip-seed and a plenty of grass- 
seed. 

As to the time for sowing, the old rule was the 
20th of July, “whether wet or dry;” but we 
prefer turnips grown later in the season, and 


| seldom sow till the 1st of August, and have se- 
| cured good crops when the seed was put in as 


late as the 10th of August. With such late sow- 
ing the ground should be in good heart. The 
early Autumn frosts do no damage to this crop— 
in fact, we think they tone down the strong tur- 
nip flavor and make them more mild and pala- 
table for table use. We have sown both broad- 
cast and in drills. If the land is clear of foul 
weeds, we prefer sowing broadcast, and after 
sowing the crop needs no further attention till 
harvest, except it may be to sprinkle some plas- 
ter over the ground when the — shoots first 
putin an appearance. At this stage of their growth 
the little black turnip-beetle is wont to make his 


| attack, and the plaster is a great drawback to his 
| ravages, and at the same time is good food for 


turnips, furnishing the sulphuric acid that con- 
stitutes 12 per cent. of the ash of this vegetable, 


/and also absorbing ammonia from the air and 


dew. 

The strap-leafed red-top is a good variety to 
raise, especially for the table. This keeps weil to 
February, but if it is desired to feed stock, the 


| yellow Aberdeen is a later keeper. This is con- 


sidered by many almost as good for stock-feeding 
as the Swede, but it does not grow quite as rap- 
idly as the strap-leaf, and should be sown a little 
earlier. All kinds of turnips should be left in 
the ground as late as the weather will permit. 
We have often known them to make growth 
during the mild Indian Summer days, but gener- 


| ally they need to be harvested early in November. 





To purtFY CEss PooLs AND Sinks.—Dissolve 
a few pounds of copperas in a bucket of water, 
and pour into sinks or vaults of water closets 
and it will neutralize unpleasant odors and 
destroy deleterious exhalations. 
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The Tobacco Horn-Worm. 


In allusion to the remarks of Mr. Baker, upon 
the subject of the tobacco horn-worm, published 
in the May No. of the American Furmer, the 
editor of the Lancaster Furmer, who is undoubt- 
edly one of the ablest entomologists of our coun- 
try, makes the following reply : 

“If any of our readers entertain the same 
doubts, or are troubled about the identity of the 
tobacco worm, (we believe the Southern name of 
“Horn-worm” should be adopted by our tobacco 
growers, as it is known now that different kinds 
of worms infest the tobacco plant,) we would 
respectfully refer them to our essay, commencing 
on page 37, March number of The Lancaster 
Farmer for 1877. And they will also particu- 
larly bear in mind that there are two distinct 
species, at least, of these “Horn-worms.” One 
comes much earlier than the other, and this one 
also attacks the tomato, the potato, the egg-plant, 
and other solanaceous vegetation. This species 
(Sphinx carolina) we have captured as early as 
the middle of June in the winged state. The 
other species (Sphinx quinguemaculata,) confines 
itself almost exclusively to the tobacco plant 
unless no tobacco is accessible, and then it will 
also attack the potato and tomato. But in Lan- 
caster county, at least, there is only one brood 
during the year of either of them, although the 
appearance often is that itis otherwise. But this 
appearance is owing to the fact that the adult 
female moths do not deposit all their eggs in one 
day, nor yet in one week, or perhaps in one 
month. They feed and deposit their eggs in- the 
evening or at night, and only a few here and 
there on the plants ata time. These eggs hatch 
out the worms at different times, and these times 
may also differ from the different periods of 
deposition, owing to varied surrounding circum 
stances or meteorological contingencies,and hence 
there may appear to be a dozen or more different 
broods during the summer. Those that feed on 
the honey of the “Jimson-weed” can be destroyed 
by poisoning the honey of that plant, but those 
that come before that plant is in bloom cannot 
be captured in that way, but may be struck 
down with a paddle or be captured with a hand- 
net attached to the end of a pole.” 


Cultivating Wheat. 


A committee appointed by the Lancaster Co. 
(Pa.) Farmers’ Club, to visit Mr. Groff’s farm to 
inspect his crop of wheat cultivated according 
to the method heretofore reported to the Club, 
and published in the American Farmer, made 
their report at the July meeting as follows: 

President Cooper, as one of the committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the society to 
inspect Levi W. Groff’s wheat, reported that the 
committee visited Mr. Groff's place, and fully 
endorsed the latter's method. He had no doubt 
it will pay, and pay handsomely, to cultivate 
wheat. He is satisfied it will increase the yield, 


and produce a stronger, straighter and taller 
The fields, he thinks, wi!l yield from 40 to 


stem. 
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45 bushels per acre. He thinks cultivation 
retards the ripening of the crop; it is greener 
than any other he saw that day. Earlier varie- 
ties will have to be planted if this method is 
used. 

W. McComsey was also one of the committee. 
He thought the advantages of cultivating the 
wheat crop are beyond all doubt. He thinks the 
system retards the maturity of the crop. It was 
more uniform than any he ever saw, and also 
longer in the straw, exceeding the uncultivated by 
far in this particular, and also in having longer 
heads. He believed earlier varieties should be 
sown, or else the usual varieties be sown earlier. 
If rust had not attacked the crop, the yield would 
have been still greater. The danger from rust is 
increased by its slow maturing, and this fact 
should also induce the planting of early varie- 
ties. He believed in a less favorable season the 
advantages of cultivation would have been still 
more apparent than they are as seen to-day on 
Mr. Groff’s farm. 

H.M. Engle endorsed what the other gentle- 
men had said. He believed there is a slight 
retardation in cultivated wheat. He has found 


| such to be the case in experiments tried by him- 
|self. He did not believe in sowin 


earlier. By 
that plan you are apt to be attacked by the Hes- 
sian fly. Late ripening is no great disadvantage. 
Slow ripening gives us a finer, plumper grain, 
and this he believed is secured .by cultivation, as 


‘the ground retains moisture better. Early wheat 


is the safest to grow, other things being equal. 
All the wheat ripens more slowly this year than 
usual, because of the cool season. With such 
weather as has prevailed during the past few 


days, all will ripen early enough. 





Haymarket (Va.) Agricultural Club 


Editors American Farmer : 

The club met at Capt. R. H. Tyler’s residence 
on the 12th inst., with President Brown in the 
chair. The June meeting had to be postponed 
on account of the sickness of the member at 
whose house the club was to meet. After the 
appointment of a committee of inspection, the 
club broke up for inspection on horseback, and 
rode about the farm viewing the stock, growing 
crops, etc. The fine stand of clover on the 
wheat-field was much admired,—Turner’s Excel- 
sior, at the rate of 200 Ibs. per acre, liaving been 
applied to the wheat. 

The first question asked was, “Will it do to 
sow clover in the corn-field before laying by the 
corn?” The members have no personal experi- 
ence in this matter. Timothy on bottom land 
has been sown in that way with success, the 
stalks keeping the land from washing. It was 
remarked that where clover had been drilled in 
with oats the same seemed to be more vigorous 
than where broadcasted. The majority never- 
theless believe that clover-seed should only be 
covered lightly. The sowing of same in the fall 
by itse'f was recommended. 

When should the second growth of clover be 
plowed under? The members believe that it is 
both economical and correct to let the clover 
fill and have the benefit of the formed seed at a 
future time when replowin¥. It was remarked 
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that careful German experiments showed that 
the substance plowed under benefitted the 
soil but little when applied to a neighboring 
field which had been bare. The shading of the 
soil and consequent mellowing and the absorp- 
tion of the gases of the air did more to improve 
the soil than the direct influence of the vegeta- 
ble matter turned under, especially when the 
land is plowed directly after the crop has been 
taken off. The great mass of roots remain 
and form the stalk of the plant. The compara- 
tively small amount of mineral elements drawn 
from the soil by the seed are not lost, as they 
are returned. The trampling of the clover 
stack or the use of a chain attached to a plow 
were recommended. This discussion brought 
out the views of the members upon the merits 
of the 2 or 3-horse plows. The majority favors 
8-horse plow for fallowing; the ground being 
hard and dry at that time of the year, the heavier 
3-horse plow sticks better. The minority 
believe that if a small narrow furrow is taken 
they are able to plow as deep and do as good if 
not better work with the 2-horse plow, and 
expose at the same time more surface to the air. 
The club believes that a dry fallow is decidedly 
the best for the following crop. 

Should we plow our corn during a dry spell, 
if our corn land is free of weeds and mellow, or 
wait until after a rain, when the same has become 
packed ? 

While all members agree that when the soil is 
packed a plowing during dry weather is a 
decided benefit, their views differ widely upon 
the question. Some claim that no good can be 
done by plowing if the soil is light, believing 
that the gases of the air can freely circulate and 
the moisture formed be absorbed ; others claim 
that the root-pruning incident more or less to 
every plowing will decidedly check the plant, 
lessening the organs for absorption in dry 
weather to absorb moisture from the soil; that 
consequently such a course would be injurious, 
although the benefit, if a rain followed, is not 
doubted. The minority favor plowing even 
during dry weather. They contend that a soil 
that has laid some time is packed more er less, 
although not very apparent. They believe that 
the soil is similar to a sponge, and that parts of 
the same can be thoroughly saturated and be 
unable to absorb more; that by plowing we 
reverse the soi] more or less and bring an un- 
saturated portion to the surface. 

A stalk of oats with 240 grains was reported 
by Prest. Brown ; the same was of the “Surprise” 
variety. The members reported progress in 
their fertilizing experiments, and will discuss 
the subject of the “Cultivation of Wheat” at 
the next meeting. W. L. Heuser, See’y. 

ne — 


Enterprise Club. 


Messrs. Editors American Furmer : 

Twelve members and four guests assembled at 
the residence of Robert M. Stabler, July 13th. 
The afternoon was beautiful and pleasant after 
the week of hot weather and the bountiful rain 
of one and a quarter inches the evening before. 

Samuel Hopkins presided ; W. S. Bond, secre- 
tary. 
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We did not go far to inspect the premises; 
either because members were only too glad of an 
opportunity to loll in the shade, or from the fact 
that everything on and around this place—from 
the cable, self-adjusting, self-supporting clothes- 
line to the rolling barn-doors,—was in such com- 
plete order, and the contrast between these and 
similar matters at home made the walk more 
painful to some of us the farther we proceeded. 
The only thing we noticed not in absolute and 
complete order was the seasoned wood corded up 
at the wood-house, which leaned slightly out of 
the perpendicular. 

It would be a first-class investment for any 
young man in Maryland about to engage in agri- 


| culture to make his living out of it, to build up a 
| comfortable home, to rear a family and educate 


them, to make a pilgrimage to this farm to see 
what can be done on worn-out land, with very 
little capital to begin with except capital energy, 
but plenty of that. 

The secretary’s minutes having been read and 
approved, we were called on to perform that part 
of the club’s programme which is never left out 
or never slighted, namely: the partaking of the 
hospitalities of the tea-table, so carefully and 
successfully prepared by the hostess. Durin 
this interval of mental relaxation and physica 
refreshment we are allowed by our by-laws to 
indulge in conversing on the political topics of the 


| day. For though a lion may be dangerous while 


he is feeding, man is not likely to quarrel, even 
about politics, whilst partaking of good bread 


| and coffee. It is safe, however, to say, that these 





discussions do not edify the participants much 
more than they interest the ladies who so kindly 
wait on the table. 

After tea the subject of establishing a creamery 
was taken up as unfinished business. The whole 
matter was referred to Asa M. Stabler, who was 
directed to make further inquiries and report. 

The following questions comprise those of 
most interest: Will new crop karly Rose pota- 
toes grow if planted now? Yes. How to eradi- 
cate red dock? Ans.—Cut below the crown and 
burn the seed. In connection with the above, 
Jos. T. Moore advised us to destroy the blue- 
bottle weed on sight, should it make its appear- 
ance, as it has proved to be a great pest in some 
of the Eastern Shore counties. 

What will prevent horses from slobbering on 
first-crop hay? Ans.—Cabbage leaves. A 
member asked if it was any worse for a horse to 
slobber than for a man to expectorate ten gallons 
of tobacco-juice per day. The foreman ruled 
this question out of order as being personal, he 
himself using the weed liberally, yet always 
inclined to be fleshy and in a thriving condition. 

A guest, W. P. Miller, introduced the subject 
of cultivating wheat, and a desire was expressed 
by several that experiments should be tried by 
some careful persous. 

The majority of those present are in favor of 
pasturing young clover in wheat stubble, moder- 
ately, when the ground is not too wet. 

Jos. T. Moore requested that members bring to 
a future me-ting an estimate of the cost per dus. 
of raising the present crops of wheat. He esti- 
mates that his wheat cost him, in the half-bushel, 
from 75 to 88 cents. Then adjourned to meet 
August 10th, at the house of E. P. Thomas. 
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Yesterday we were visited by a considerable 
thunder-storm, when about 24 inches of water 
fell in a short time. Corn was blown down very 
much. 

Our farmers are nearly all through with their 
harvest. An immense crop of hay has been 
secured, mostly in fine condition. Wheat is 
above an average crop, though not so large a 
yield as last year. Apples are a poor crop and 
peaches almost an entire failure. 

Yours truly, 
Sandy Spring, July 20, 1878. N. E. D. 
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Improving Poor Land. 


Messrs. E-ditors American Farmer: 


A good many brother-farmers have been kind 
enough to give their opinions with regard to the 
modus operandi of renovating worn-out land. 
All of them have given useful hints as well as 
plausible theories. They have demonstrated 
the practicability of it. It would seem wasting 
time and throwing away paper to say much more 
about it. An attentive reader of the “Farmer” 
may recollect many instances in parts of Virginia 
and elsewhere, where old worn-out fields have 
fallen into reformers and resolute men’s hands, 
and are now productive and remunerative. 

I have come to the conclusion it is as much in 
the man as itis in the land. A lazy man ona 
poor place, and one that does not take hold of 
advanced ideas, is apt to “come out at the little 
end of the horn:” he and the land are sterile and 
like the proverb—‘“out of nothing, nothing can 
come.” I have heard it said of men if you would 
put them ona ledge of rock or a barren waste, 
they would eke out a living or become independ- 
ent. There are cereals and animals suitable to 
all soils and climates. Adapt the seed to the 
soil, and find out the work, and the substance 
that will promote its growth; where there is a 
will there is a way. 

If you can make five barrels to the acre this 
year of corn, next time try to make at least half 
as much more. No doubt you recollect how the 
man got to be able to shoulder the bull,—he com- 
menced by lifting the calf up every morning. To 
get a farm rich, commence with a patch; put 
something on it to make it yield, scrape up every- 
thing that can be made to decompose, cover it 
up to prevent the sun from exhaling its sub- 
stance; with a slight covering over the most 
naked places, some vegetation will be apt to make 
its appearance. Leaves, ashes and other things 
will assist to produce a compost with which to 
enrich the soil. Meantime relax not in exertion, 
and economize in time and material; what is 
saved is so much made. 

Want is the mother of invention. Try and add 
something daily to your knowledge-box; put 
your thoughts to work and improvise something 
that will facilitate work and improve the imple- 
ments and working tools. It is not always the 
largest area that produces the most. A moderate 
garden or orchard will bring more when well tilled 
than larger not properly managed. 

Mr. A. W. works hard, produces good crops ; 
but somehow does not seem to advance in means. 
A lack of management and improvidence are 
doubtless impediments to wealth and independ- 
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ence. He has better land and can do more work 
than B. W.; but B’s management, care and 
thrift seem every day to add *o his means in stock 
and property. Farmers must find out not only 
what their fellow-farmers do, but must observe 
how the world wags. They must keep an eye 
to the advance of improvements in farming and 
things in general. They will see that it takes 
means as well as skill and labor to get along, and 
that money makes the mare go. 
To be a wise man you must read and practice. 
All good men try to get others to do well, both 
/by example and precept. Hence many of our 
best men impart information to the public 
through papers and magazines. The man that 
takes farming papers an! preserves them, in 
‘time has a library of useful knowledge. There 
are contributors from all sections: he sees how 
things are done at home and abroad. The index 
points out where everything can be found, and 
things can be learned from root to branches. 
To conclude, every one that wants to improve 
| his land, his stock, or procure the proper imple- 
ments, peruse the Americun Farmer,—for in it all 
the various ways and means are laid down by 
the editors and able contributors. The farm, the 
orchard, the garden, the poultry yard, the flower 
garden, are treated on in extenso. So is the 
rearing and fattening of stock. Let the conceited 
| man pause : 
| “Be wise and learn thyself to scan, 
And know that pride was never made for man.” 
| There are very few heads too full of sense.— 
Of course, philosophers are in the minority. c. 
* 





/ Notes and Comments on the July No. 
American Farmer. 


The opening article, from the address of C. T. 
Cockey, strikes a key-note as regards success in 
the farmer’s calling. 

Education without capital will elevate the 
| farmer more than capital without education ; 
| still the two combined conduce to the greater 
| advancement, while association seems an essen- 
| tial accompaniment; for to sharpen iron, fric- 
tion or rubbing is necessary,—so mind must be 
pitted against mind. 

Education is as essential to the day laborer as 
to any other class on the farm, or in the com- 
munity; therefore our endeavors should include 
this class as well as proprietors and managers, 
for as a general thing we find the greatest want- 
ing among the laboring and lower classes—those 
whose energies necessarily must be devoted to 
procuring their daily sustenance and that of 
those depending on them. To accomplish this 
devolves upon State and local government, to 
provide ways and means,—thus making it com- 
pulsory that all should attend on the means of 


‘instruction sufficiently to attain some fixed 


standard of advancement as a minimum. 

The masses must be educated to a higher 
standard than the present general average, before 
we shall attain the desired standing for the far- 
mer; any and all things which will tend to this 
advancement should be encouraged. 

On the Culture of Tobacco—The series of 
articles, of which this is the concluding one, b 
J. M. Baker, must prove of great value to all 














young and prospective tobacco-growers, as well 
as to many older ones, in the section where his 
mode is most applicable. T/orough, careful and 
intelligent culture is the grand secret of success in 
the production of any special crop from the soil 
and farm; and he is the most successful who 
intelligently follows this general rule. 

Assorting and Classing Tobacco.—The tobacco 
producer, or other, should not wait for the dealer, 
manufacturer or consumer, to demand a superior 
article, but by producing and putting it in mar- 
ket cause the demand, as it certainly will, and 
will pay for all trouble, extra expense, &c.,—-per- 
haps not so largely at first as afterwards, for first 
productions are more expensive than those which 
follow at a later date after “the trade is learned.” 

W. H. Waite. 
eee veer <= 
Tidewater Virginia. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


If you can allow me space in your columns, I 
would be glad to call the attention of persons 
wishing to purchase homes to this section of 
Virginia. Many are disposed to sell their home- 
steads, or, at least, a portion of them,—some 
because they cannot command the labor to cul- 
tivate them, and others from the desire to relieve 
themselves of the galling weight of pecuniary 
embarrassments. It thus happens that there is 
much land here for sale; but unfortunately for 
the owners, there are no buyers. Among our 
own people, those who have the means have 
already land enough. We have therefore to look 
to other parts for buyers. But from some cause 
or other, this locality, presenting, as we think, so 
many advantages, is strangely overlooked by 
persons of other States who are disposed to emi- 
grate. This perhaps results from an unfounded 
dread of the location and climate in respect to 
health. Among persons at a distance, who have 
never been among us, there exists very exag- 
erated ideas as to the unhealthiness of this region. 
It is true that we cannot claim exemption from 


the ills that afflict the human family in the shape | 


of diseases. The fact is admitted that we are 
subject to malarial disease, at certain seasons, 
such as chills and intermittent fevers, which are 
not common in some sections of the country. 
These diseases, as a general thing, make their 
annual visits to locations near rivers and creeks. 
Our forest homes are comparatively free from 
these annoyances. We call them annoyances 
because they seldom assume a serious character. 
They are easily controlled, and readily relieved 
by remedies well known to all, so that there is 
seldom necessity for resorting to medical skill. 
Make the most of these troubles. Yet we claim, 
and believe, that we have ample compensation 
in our greater exemption from those terrible 
scourges such as typhoid and other malignant 
fevers which are common in other parts of the 
country considered healthy, but almost unknown 
here. My own experience enables me to testify 
that there are places here entirely exempt from 
disease caused by malaria. The place where I now 
reside has been my home for nearly twenty years ; 
during a large portion of this time my family 
numbered from fifteen to twenty, and no case of 
chills or other disease which could be traced to 
the location has ever occurred. Moreover, the 
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| 
mortuary statistics of this section compare 
favorably with those of any other portion of the 
; State. ‘Taking, then, all things together, it is my 
| conscientious belief that a man has as a good 
| chance for general health and long life here as 
anywhere else; and this is so even in the case of 
those who were born and raised as I was in 
regions where health is thought to have chosen 
| her favorite abode. 
| Could the false impression in regard to the 
| unhealthiness of the place be removed, and the 
' belief substituted in its place that a man might 
come to reside here without sacrificing the hope 
| of health and a long life, there would doubtless 
be the introduction of a new and prosperous 
state of things in this neglected portion of our 
State. There would at once set in upon our 
| shores a tide of emigration, and our lands, which 
| can now hardly be sold for one-tenth of their 
| real value as compared with the prices paid for 
lands in other States, and in portions of our own 
| State, would rapidly appreciate in value. Why 
should it not be so? We have advantages in 
reference to the farming interests which are 
scarcely surpassed by any, and equalled by few. 
Our lands, though much exhausted by a lazy and 
improvident system of cultivation, are of good 
natural quality, adapted to the various produc- 
tions which succeed in other parts of the State, 
| are easily tilled, and bountifully reward all judi- 
| cious appliances for their improvement, which 
| has been evidenced by instances of the more 
| than four-fold preduction which has resulted 
| from efforts in this direction. The grapes suc- 
| ceed well. I have seen as luxuriant a growth of 
clover here as I ever saw anywhere. I have seen 
it on a part of my own land which has been 
recovered from a condition of almost entire 
exhaustion, chiefly by the application of commer- 
cial fertilizers on a succession of tobacco crops. 
We are highly favored with facilities for cheap 
transportation. We are between two noble riy- 
| ers, and can hardly get more than six miles from 
navigation. We have steamers to Fredericks- 
burg, to Washington, and to Baltimore. There 
‘are admirable facilities for marketing, and, from 
| a few efforts that have been made, there is no 
doubt but that market-gardening will become an 
institution here. Our soil is well adapted to 
fruits, and peculiarily so the smaller fruits which 
can be placed in the markets some week or ten 
days earlier than they can be brought in from 
| Maryland and Delaware. Considering these 
advantages in connection with the exceedingly 
low price of the lands, (for there is no place where 
lands have depreciated so far below their real 
and relative values,) we can honestly invite all 
who are looking for homes to come and see 
what advantages Westmoreland offers before 
they buy elsewhere. Coming from whatever 
| part of the country, persons seeking homes will 
meet with a cordial welcome, and, should they 
settle among us, they will find this community 
well disposed to be sociable and ready to extend 
to them the measure of regard and friendship to 
which their worth of character and propriety of 
conduct entitle them. This has been the pleasant 
experience of some of our northern friends, and if 
any one has had a different experience he has 
none to blame but himself. D. M. Warton. 
Westmoreland Co., Va. 
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| quarantine laws for stock returning to England, 
the owner of a prime lot can be understood to 


OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


The Exhibition. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

It was in the name of agriculture that the 
International Exhibition was decreed, and this 
time it has been honored in the observance. 
The present agricultural display is as successful 
as that of 1867 was a failure. In the exhibition 
of breeding cattle, perhaps on the whole the 
show is not superior to that of 1855. Despite 
the reputation of the French for lucidity of 
classification and simplicity of organization, 
there is something to be desired in the way of 
more convenient grouping—exhibits are diversi- 
fied, but this is in great part owing to the 
requirements of the general contest. The live 
stock were concentrated on the terrace of the 
Invalides,—-this building, on entering by the Quai 
d'Orsay, forming the background; on the right 
were the sheds allocated to the foreign,on the 
left to the French exhibits. The front rows were 
devoted to cattle, parallel to them the sheep, and 
behind the latter, pigs. Barn-door fowl were 
comprised in an alley of the background, facing 
the entrance. The machinery is dispersed, 
extending from the terrace of the Invalides, by 
a covered gallery, up to the palatial building on 
the Champ de Mars, and almost, by the aid of 
annexes, running round it. The products ot 
agriculture have had naturally to be centred with 
their national sections. 

The impression is forced on the visitor, that 
agriculture in general has made rapid strides 
since the cosmopolitan contest in 1867. The 
progress is more striking in the case of this coun- 
try; the marvellous inventions of England and 
America have stimulated French implement 
makers, many of whom turn out first-class 
work. But the United States has not forgotten 
her peculiar genius, in studying the wants of 
agricultural life, and reducing the cost of manual 
labor by special machines ; whilst England, by her 
chemical discoveries and agronomical experi- 
ments, has rendered agriculture scientific and 
rational. France is behind other nations in the 
application of science and mechanics to modern 
farming; not from deficient intelligence, or 
ignorance of the necessities of the age, but from 
a lethargy rather than indifference connected 
with agriculture; to a deficiency of capital for 
this branch of national prosperity, and, perhaps 
above all, to the excessive dearness of such pri- 
mary matters as iron and coal. In France, the 
seller lacks, rather than the purchaser of 
machines; the market for agricultural imple- 
ments is next to limitless; it is estimated that 
the agricultural community requires 200,000 
ploughs per annum, and a provision of 200,000 
sowing machines, and half that number of mow- 
ers and reapers. 

The Cattle Show 
closed on the 17th after remaining open ten days. 
There were 600 exhibitors, owners of 1,700 
cattle, 825 sheep, 400 pigs, and 2,668 poultry. 
France, England, Holland, Belgium and Italy 
were the chief nations that entered the lists. 
England has been reproached for not making a 
better display, especially in short-horns, respect- 
ing which breed sharp controversies are taking 


| hesitate. 


place both in this country and Belgium. But it 
ought not to be forgotten, that in these times of 


The collection of French was then 
superior to that of English Durhams. On the 
other hand, the Angus, Suffolk, Aberdeen, and 


| Galloway, hornless races, attracted attention by 


| France. 


the beauty of their forms; and if their milking 
qualities are in keeping with their conforma- 
tion, they would make excellent crosses in 
Studying the French cattle, it is 
beyond doubt that great ameliorations have 
been made in breeding; this is the most 
notable point; the progress would have been 
greater, only it is but now French farmers 


| have found out that cattle are a source of 


prosperity,—not a necessary evil. The old races 
are those transformed without losing their dis- 
tinctive traits; judgment is displayed in the 
selection of breeding animals, the exce!lencies of 
one correcting the defects of the other. 


The Display of Sheep 


was really splendid; those from England were 


positively magnificent. A superb Southdown 


|ram has been secured by a French breeder; 


Oxford-downs were very numerous and good; 
they combine the production of long wool with 
an excellent quality of meat. The Shropshire 
downs were absent ; thisis the more regrettable, 


| as they are to sheep what the Durhams are to 


| cattle. 


| all, are 


They have a cosmopolitan character, 
adapt themselves to every climate, but, above 
unrivalled for crossing purposes. 


| English lots carried off the blue ribbons. 


Implements. 
Leaving the live-stock annex, and making an 


| agricultural pilgrimage towards the Champ de 


| of the leading private nurseries. 


Mars, the connecting gallery is occupied by 
implements from French makers. It is worth 
noticing how closely the provincial manufac- 
turers tread on the heels of the Paris houses. 
In the several small annexes parallel with the 
main building, are departmental collections of 
agricultural produce ; the grounds in the vicinity 
are ornamented with specimens of the contents 
There isa very 
pretty kiosque devoted to the hatching machines, 
where chickens are manufactured daily by the 
hundred. After this we enter the classes proper ; 
there are excellent specimens of various ma- 
nures; Menier, of chocolate fame, demonstrates 
the advantage of pulverizing the soil; galleries 
succeed, devoted to cereals, milk, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, fruits &c., fresh and preserved; to 
wines, brandies, liquors, &c. 

In the section of foreign implements, England 
makes a splendid display; every well-known 
manufacturer appears to be represented, and the 
exhibits are surrounded with almost drawing- 
room accessories. A steam reaping-machine has 
for the first time been exhibited in France; 
Aveling & Porter are the makers. Will it be 
tried—will any implements be tried? On this 
subject the decision rests with the jurors. Smyth 
has a remarkably (new model) fine sowing 
machine. Marshall & Co. have a curious 
machine for rolling the leaves of tea. The 
exhibits of manure are numerous and well 
classed. The United States are crowded, but 
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have made the most of their limited space; there 
are several curiosities to be met with, and the 
names of Wood, Osborne, Johnston, &c., recall 
old competitors of reapers and mowers, and who 
are eager to commence at a moment’s notice. 
There is a trophy in the centre, containing a 
very rich collection of all the products in the 
States. Closely, is the Canadian section, but the 
exhibits here are more rural curiosities than 
implements of the age. Norway is in the same 
innocent category ; what she hasof new is what 
is borrowed from eminent manufacturers. Italy 
makes up for paucity of instruments by agricul- 
tural products,—notably, wines, silk, oils, &c. 
Spain and Hungary send wines, so does Portu- 
gal, including some “old Port” of the 1751 vint- 
age. She also displays translucid porcelain 
goblets, employed in the cellars for judging the 
color and limpidity of the wines. 
The Agricultural International Congress 
has held its sittings, extending over ten days; 
every morning the meetings of the sections took 
place in the Tuilleries, and a public s‘ance in the 
afternoon ut the Trocadero; very important ideas 
were put forward and examined, and later I shall 
notice the principal novelties. Attention was 
chiefly devoted to the small aid given by the 
banking interest to the agricultural community ; 
the phylloxera received international denuncia- 
tions, but no remedies, and as if anticipating the 
bad treatment in store for it, the bug has 
extended his ravages; to try sulphuret of carbon 
and American stocks, coupled with a determina- 
tion to combat the insidious enemy to the last, 
formed the gist of the phylloxera debate. The 
s‘ance devoted to agricultural education was 
very interesting, and the chief features of the 
papers read were to the effect that agricultural 
subjects should be taught in all national schools 
by means of special but simple text-books, and 
that this instruction ought to have a graduated 
ascension, following the financial means and 
capacities of students. Very high encomiums 
were passed on the systems of agricultural edu- 
cation pursued in Belgium and the United States. 
The continued wet season is very depressing, 
and can rapidly become alarming; much corn is 
laid, and vegetation is rank; the hay crop is 
being saved under the most possible conditions; 
if it does not rain all day, it is certain to do so 
all night. It would be an excellent occasion for 
the exhibitor of “movable hay-making sheads” 
to try his invention, as well as his “portable 
light-house” for night field-work. Many farmers, 
in despair or desperation, are trying the plan of 
trench-preserving the grass. If well conducted 
it is quite practicable. The flowering both of 
the vines and cereals, is taking place under dis- 
quieting circumstances. The reports from the 
beet-growing centres state, the roots are \likely 
to be very aqueous this season. ] 
The suppression in Italy of the office of min- 
ister of agriculture has created a painful impres- 
sion; to leave agricultural progress to private 
initiative in that country, so eminently agricultu- 
ral, isto put back the dial of time. In France, 
the minister of agriculture is becoming every 
year the most important functionary in_ the 
cabinet ; the International Exhibition has been 
placed under his control. F. ©. 
Paris, June 20, 1878. 
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Pigs for Breeders, and Pigs for Pork, 


The National Live-Stock Journal thus dis- 
courses on the difference in their treatment 
advisable : 

Pigs destined for breeding purposes require a 
different treatment from those intendd to be 
converted into pork at an early age. In the lat- 
ter case, the most rapid forcing is the most 
economical method of treatment; while in the 
former,a steady, healthy growth is all that should 
be aimed at. As remarked in a former article 
in these columns, pork can be made more rapid- 
ly and more cl.eaply, with any of our improved 
breeds of hogs, during the first ten months of 
the pig’s life, than at any subsequent period; 
but this implies higher feeding than is compati- 
ble with a healthy development of the vital or- 
gans and of the bony structure. When early 


| conversion into pork is the object, the pigs should 


be fed mainly on concentrated food—the object 
being to grow flesh—corpr, variously prepared, 


| being the most available asa basis, while with 


those designed for breeding purposes, or to be 
kept to mature age before being fattened for 
pork, such a course will not prove a profitable 
one. 

Pigs that are to be kept for breeders should 
have a mixed diet—plenty of bone and muscle- 
forming food—and ample opportunity for exer- 
cise. If permitted the run of a good pasture 
(clover is the best,)a moderate supply of corn 
will do them good, and aid in promoting a 
healthy growth ; but if the circumstances of the 
breeder are such that he cannot have the benefit 
of pasture for his pigs, then he must endeavor 
to supply a substitute by using a variety of 
food—such as skimmed milk, wheat middlings, 
ground oats, mixed with oil-meal ieukeniie, 
A most excellent food may be prepared by mix- 
ing six parts of good peas with five parts of corn- 
meal and one part of oil-meal; or the peas, 
corn and flaxseed may be cooked, and fed with- 
out grinding if desired. Oats and peas ground 
together, and cooked, make an excellent food. 
Cooked potatoes, mixed with corn-meal, make a 
good combination—in short, all the various 
grains and roots raised on the farm may be used 
to advantage in raising pigs, and they should 
nearly all de used when the pigs are not allowed 
the run of a good pasture. A variety of food, 
such as is above suggested, fed liberally, and 
accompanied by plenty of exercise, will promote 
a healthy and symmetrical development, and 
also ensure a steady growth. 

Such a course of feeding as overloads the pig 
with fat, or forces him to an unnatural growth, 
is quite likely to result in loss of the reproduc- 
tive powers. Great disappointment has often 
resulted from the purchase of unnaturally forced 
pigs at fairs by inexperienced breeders. The 
writer himself has bought his knowledge dearly 
—having on several occasions paid extravagant 
prices for premium pigs, and found them utterly 
sterile—and long since adopted the practice of 
requiring a special guarantee whenever purchas- 
ing one that had been “fitted for the fairs.” 

THE WESTERN MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 
Society will hold its first Fair at Cumberland, 
Oct. 22, 25. 
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*Design for a Suburban or Country House. 





By Palliser, Palliser & Co., Architects, Bridgeport, Conn. 





It is our purpose to show by the 
design submitted in this number what 
a model house of this size and class 
should be, and to iliustrate the design 
we give here the first and second 
— floor plans and perspective view.— 
This neat, plain, every-day building, 
=z with its large projecting roof and 
spacious verandas, will make a per- 
——— fect gem of a house, and one that is 
SEs 6. well adapted for suburbs, village or 
i country. Referring to the plans, the 
front entrance is via the veranda, 
(V.,) leading to front hall, (H.,) which 
communicates with the parlor, (P.,) 
sitting-room, (S. R.,) dining-room, 
Ye, (D.R.) “A” is an alcove under the 
81 front stairs; “B. H.” is the back hall, 
s-~;and is reached from the outside 
through back door opening on to side 
veranda, and communicates with 
sitting and dining-rooms and the 

kitchen (K.) The kitchen is con- 

ea snide 3 nected with the dining-room through 

the waiter’s pantry or china closet, (C. C.,) the penry P. ) being accessible from kitchen and con- 

nected with china closet by means of a small sliding door in dividing partition ; the stairs to cellar 

are from kitchen. 

As will be seen by the plan, the parlor and sitting-room can on special occasions be thrown 

] together by means of sliding doors; and the sitting 

and dining-room being so that that ‘they are accessi- 

ble to both front and back halls, makes a very desira- 

ble feature, especially as the sitting and dining-rooms 

will be the most used of any rooms in the house; and 

cw “) the back stairs being for use only, they can be used 

: from these rooms to good advantage. The parlor and 
aU nf sitting-room are on the south side of the house. 


















‘he second floor contains four large chambers, 
(C.,) three good dressing-rooms, (D. R.,) and bath- 
room, (B. R.) with an abundance of closets (CL) 
There is an attic over the whole house, which will be 
found to be a great convenience for storage and other 
purposes. 

The rooms are all well lighted and ventilated, the 
open fire-places as introduced being the best and simplest method of heating and ventilating 
yet devised. This design can be executed in a plain and substantial manner for from $2,500 to 
$3,000, according to location, and we trust that some of your readers who are intending to 
build—and there are few who do not intend to build homes for themselves eometime in their lives— 
may find some suggestions in this design that will be of value to them. 


| 
Hy} 











*This design is from Pal'iser’s American siesta Homes, where it is mine illustrated by scale drawings. 











directly to the clover, but to the roots, two years 
previously. When soluble phosphate of lime is 
precipitated in the soil it is in a finer state of 
division than can be effected by any mechanical 
J.B. Lawes, writing to the North British Agri- | operation; and as minuteness of division is one 


Soluble and Finely-Ground Phos- 
phates. 














culturist, says:—“The relative value to agricul- 
turists of finely-ground mineral phosphates 
compared with the same phosphates dissolved 
by acid can never be properly estimated by the 
continuous growth of roots. We have evidence 
that the gypsum, which is present in large quan- 
tities in soluble phosphates, has a very beneficial 
effect upon clover which forms part of a rotation, 
though the super-phosphate had not been applied 


of the great objects to be attained, it would be 
yreasonable to conclude that a dissolved phos- 
phate would be more efficacious than one that was 
merely ground. Although, however, phosphates 
in every possible form have been under experi- 
ment here for about forty years, I have nothing 
conclusive to bring forward in regard to the 
great superiority of soluble over insoluble phos- 
phates.” 
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Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 





This club met July 20th, at the residence of 
Mr. R. John Rogers,—Mr. William Webster in 
the chair. Messrs. Moores, Bayless and 8. B. 
Silver, the committee appointed to inspect the 
farm and surroundings, made a report highly 
commending everything they saw and saying that 
Mr. Rogers might be classed among the good 
farmers of the county. 

The question announced for discussion was: 

“What Crop should Wheat Follow ?”’ 

And we take as usual the report of it in the 
Ags: 

John Moores sows wheat on stalk ground and 

oat stubble. Wheat will grow after any crop if 
the ground is well worked He thought it 
would grow better on clover turned down, from 
the fact that 30 or 40 years ago wheat could only 
be raised after clover or potatoes. Now, from 
the improved condition of the land, wheat can 
be successfully grown after corn or other crops. 
The main secret in raising wheat is to work the 
ground thoroughly. It should be harrowed 
every six or eightdays. Wheat stubble generall 
gets hard and cloddy. If harrowed and well 
pulverized it will get moist and vou can sow at 
any time. Bone should be sowed as soon as the 
ground is plowed. Last year he sowed 509 Ibs. 
of bone and three or four bushels of salt to the 
acre, and had an extra crop of wheat. It was 
his experience that oat-ground wheat is better 
than corn-ground wheat. 
_ George Grant said he never sows corn ground 
in wheat. It might pay well for farmers who 
have a large force, but it is a rough way of farm- 
ing. Farmers ought to sow oats. It saves the 
labor of taking the corn off for wheat. As a 
general thing you can raise a crop of oats and 
then have as much wheat from the same land as 
in any other way. Prefers to plow down clover 
sod for wheat. His plan was to sow wheat on 
clover sod; corn on wheat stubble; then sow 
oats and clover seed, harrowing them in together. 
Some years ago he plowed clover down and 
sowed wheat. The next year the ground was 
plowed for corn, and clover came up pretty 
thick, though it had not come up at all in the 
wheat. Clover seed can be sown deep and will 
not decay. It is of advantage to sow it on rough 
ground, harrowing it in. 

Wm. F. Hays agreed with the majority of the 
members in preferring clover re for wheat. 
Had plowed under clover sod with no fertilizer 
and raised 35 bushels to the acre. Never would 
follow wheat with wheat. Would let clover lay 
one or two years before plowing under. , Clover 
should be sowed as early as possible in the 
spring on wheat and harrowed in. The harrow- 
ing does not injure the wheat, but is a benefit to 
it. Likes to sow wheat after oat stubble. 

Mr. Rogers said all would agree that plowing 
under clover was the best chance for wheat, but 
whether the plan is wise or not is questionable. 
He thought it best to seed corn-ground to wheat. 
You might not raise so much wheat as to follow 
clover, but it will pay better. Wheat had better 
follow corn than oats, unless you sow oats and 
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clover. Clean timothy sod might do very well 
for wheat, but if there is any blue grass in it it 
is a risky business, as the blue grass is almost 
sure to affect the growth of wheat. Would 
plow corn-ground wheat the next time for wheat 
again, or put oat stubble in wheat. The latter 
must be well manured to raise a crop of wheat. 
In putting corn ground in wheat there is no 
difficulty in getting it in as early as on oat stub- 
ble. 

James Lee thought wheat should always fol- 
low stalk ground, and clover should be sown 
with the wheat. The clover should remain one 
or two years and then be plowed down for wheat 
again. Had never sowed wheat on timothy 
stubble, but had heard that timothy plowed down 
in the summer would produce a good crop of 
wheat. Does not plow twice in succession for 
wheat, but thought it better to mow clover the 
first year and plow it the second year for wheat. 

S. B. Silver remarked that he had plowed 
timothy stubble year before last, and had twen- 
ty-five bushels of wheat to the acre. He had 
sowed clover on corn ground, but let it lay two 
years and had as good a crop of wheat as he had 
ever cut. His practice is to put corn ground in 
wheat, then in wheat again and seed to grass. 
Would not sow wheat at all were it not to set 
grass seed. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen said wheat was better 
after clover. Has been in the habit of putting 
corm ground in wheat; then put on a little bone 
and stubble it down for wheat again. Has raised 
re wheat and noticed that his grass is now 


James Lee said there was apt to be more fly 
by plowing wheat stubble for wheat the second 
time. It would be a good idea, he said, to burn 
the stubble so as to kill the fly. 

R. Harris Archer.—Circumstances alter cases. 
If land is r, wheat should follow clover all 
the time. Follow corn with oats, then clover, 
then wheat. Where land is good, follow corn 
with wheat the same fall and next fall stubble 
down with wheat. By this mode you will get 
rid of briars, weeds, &c. In all cases the wheat 


| should be heavily manured. In turning down 


clover with wheat, if the F se is very good 
the wheat will fall down. Weeds and briars will 
also be more apt to grow thanif you stubble the 
wheat. Besides, grass seeds are more certain to 
take after thorough cultivation. 

A discussion then took place on eradicating 
briars, &c., in. which Wm. Webster said the best 
way to kill them was to mow them twice a year, 
in May and in August. The main subject being 
resumed, 

8. M. Bayless said his father’s method had been 
to seed corn ground down to wheat and grass, 
his purpose being not to plow in summer. He 
did not like that way himself, because it leaves 
the field rough. Generally plows it up and puts’ 
it in wheat the second time. The best way is to 
seed in clover, let it lay two years and then plow 
down for wheat. 

James H. Ball said he would always, if he 
could, sow corn ground with clover and let it lay 
a year or two before plowing. You would then 
be certain of a crop of wheat, and it is the true 








preparation for the crop. Does not like to sow 
wheat after oat stubble. 
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George R. Glasgow prefers to plow under clover 
when it is in bloom. Would not plow stubble for 
wheat. His average of wheat has been 15 
bushels tu the acre. It is important to plow 
under as much clover as possible for wheat, and 
it should be thoroughly turned under. Also ap- 
plies fertilizers on the clover for wheat. Uses 
a compost of bone, scrapings of the hen-house, 
plaster, salt, &c. Plaster will make the bone 
act quicker and salt will stiffen the straw. Has 
no lar formula for his compost, but thinks 
2 or ¢ bankas of salt, 100 Ths. of plaster, 300 tbs. 
of bone and 100 tbs. of scrapings enough for an 
acre. Sows clover seed in corn-ground wheat. 
Whether he puts corn ground in oats or corn, he 
sows clover. Sows clover and timothy with 
wheat. 

Thomas Lochary puts wheat in corn 
Uses bone, which he prefers to rps eo Ap- 
plies the bone for wheat after the corn is taken 
off. Plows sod for corn. For the last three 
years his wheat has averaged 20 bushels to the 
acre on from 30 to 50 acres. Twice he has sowed 
clover at the last working of corn. Once had a 
fair set to plow under for wheat. The next 
time had none. 

Mr. Ball thought if clover was to be sown in 
| it should be done before working the corn 
at all. 

tchaagraed A. uve said thing. Th thera 
wae fore ting anything. e un 
should be fine how rom t. He would afvoente 
turning down clover. Does not like corn-ground 
or stubble wheat if he can help it. The reason 
why some farmers do not bave good wheat after 
oats is because they put nothing on the oats.— 
Drills clover in ahead of the oats and rolls the 
ground afterwards. Last year he plowed 20 
acres. Put one-third in buckwheat, one-third 
in peas and one-third in 7 No fertilizer was 
used. They were turned down in September and 
the land put in good condition. The buckwheat 
was very large, and there he had the best wheat. 

George E. Silver said his present practice is to 

ut one-half his corn ground each year in wheat, 
‘ollowing the wheat stubble with wheat. 
with a remark made at a previous meeting by 
Mr. Archer, that we should not raise one crop 
to the detriment of another. Likes Mr. Glas- 
ow’s plan of following clover with wheat, and 
lieves more benefit is derived from the roots 
than from the tops. 


William Webster said that farmers could not 
always follow the best system. Turning clover 
down will make wheat certain, but he would not 
hesitate to put wheat in corn ground, and follow 
wheat with wheat, if he fertilizers. Was 
no special advocate of oats, but would rather 
raise a crop of oats than let the land lie idle. 
It would be better to sow clover if it is certain 

*to take. Any wheat crop is an uncertainty 
unless the ground is thoroughly , 

Mr. 8. B. Silver rted that & had planted 
some potatoes received from the Agricultural 
Department at Washington. They produced 4 








ground. 


bushels from half a peck, and prove to be supe- 
rior to the Early Rose. 

Mr. Munnikhuysen also reported the result of 
some Patent Office potatoes. One variety, plant- 
ed on the 8d of April, came up ten days earlier 
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than the Early Rose. The vines were remarka- 
bly small, and are now all dead. The potatoes 
are as large as those planted, and when cooked 
are white, mellow and delicious. He thought 
they would ripen in six or seven weeks from the 
time of planting. 

Adjourned to meet at Mr. Geo. R. Glasgow’s, 
August 10. 


Care of Dairy Stock. 





Mr. L. 8. Wood, said to be one of the most 
successful dairymen in Vermont, gives a local 
paper the following account of his general man- 
agement of his cows: 


Though in favor of the careful selection and 
breeding of dairy stock, I still maintain that the 
profits of any dairy will depend in a t meas- 
ure on good care and liberal feed. It is an old 
saying, that “what is worth doing at all is worth 
doing well,” and in no case is it more true than 
in ae stock ; an animal that is worth keep- 
ing at all is worth keeping well. The successful 
breeder as well as dairyman must see that his 
stock is kept comfortable and quiet at all times. 
In summer it may be turned to pasture, and 
should be taught to stay where it is put. This I 
consider one of the most important things to be 
thought of in the way of care. I have always 
noticed when stock of any kind get the habit of 
getting out of the pasture and where 
they please, even if they please to run in the 
mowing or cornfield, they will not do well; they 
become restless and uneasy, often stoned, 
by dogs, made wild, and many times otherwise 
injured. The best and cheapest way to teach 
them this is to see that the fence is properly re- 
paired before they are turned out. A sufficient 
amount of feed, plenty of running water, 
and salt once or twice a week, is all that is neces- 
sary for young stock. Cows that are to be 
driven to and from pasture should never be 
chased or worried by boys or dogs. If driven 
slowly and carefully they may travel a mile or 
more each way, without any perceivable injury. 
Cows are creatures of habit and will learn to 
at the bars at about the same time, and should 
be driven and milked as nearly as possible. at the 
same time each day. The same person should, 
if possible, milk the same cows through the 
entire season. No harsh treatment to the cow 
or loud talk among the milkers should be 
allowed, but milking should be done as quickl 
as possible and in the most quiet manner. 
my own dairy, I have cows that think they must 
be milked first, and as soon as I go into the yard 
with a pail, will follow me until T stop and milk 
them. This habit of theirs I take pleasure in 
gratifying. The time of milking should be 
regular. My own time is about the first chore 
in the morning and last at night, always milking 
by daylight. After milking at night in summer 
the cows ure all tied up in the barn and fed, on 
an average, three pints of corn meal, and then 
turned out to lie in the yards, or under the sheds 
if stormy. 

When the feed fails in uence of drought 
or any other cause, I feed fodder corn, all 
will eat as long as it lasts, or until the frost kill 




















feed rowen. 
meal and bran together in equal parts, and feed 
from two to three quarts of the mixture through 
the fall and winter, or as long as they are in milk, 
which is about ten months. Cows that come in 
the fall and winter will require more feed; and if 
good milkers may be fed, with profit, twice the 
amount named, while giving a large flow of milk; 
but should be fed much 
lowing. 


Care should be taken to have plenty of good | 


sweet, early-cut hay to feed while they are giving 
milk. Corn fodder is very good feed for cows, 
but I think it poor economy to feed straw to them; 
it cannot be made equal to hay by feeding more 
meal ; they will not keep up a good flow of milk, 
and cows may be dried up by feeding too much 
corn meal, especially at the season of the year 
when they are inclined that way. When dry 
they may be fed poorer hay and coarse fodder. 
If the cow is in proper condition or out at pas- 
ture, do not feed meal. 

Cows should have good, comfortable winter 
quarters ; should not be out in the storm or cold 
winds, but they enjoy sunshine and pleasant 
weather. If kept in the stable through the day 
should be watered morning and night, and fed at 
least three times, unless the Barre system of feed- 
ing is practiced, which is to feed continually in 
the morning, a little at a time, until about ten 
o’clock, when they are allowed to rest until three 
in the afternoon, when the same process is re- 


peated until they have eaten enough. 
In my own dairy the time for having cows 
come in is at all times of the year, but probably 
more in the fall than at any other time. If prop- 
oF. kept, a good yield of butter can be made, 
and of good quality throughout the winter. Calves 
can also be raised at this time of year to quite as 
advantage as at any other time. Cows 

ept in this way will be in good condition when 
dry and may be kept on coarse fodder until near 
the time coming in, when they should have good 
hay and two quarts of oats daily until they calve, 
and then should have light feed for a few days 
with warm water to drink and a warm, dry 


place. 

The calf is allowed to be with the cow until 
two or three days old, when it is taken away 
and taught to drink if is to be raised. It is an 
easy matter to teach calves to drink if done at 
this age, but more dificult as they grow older. 
The calf should not be allowed to get too hun- 
gry. The practice of letting it over one 
eed before trying to see if it will drink, and a 
second if it does not drink readily and without 
spouting a part through its nose to the great 

iscomfort of the feeder, is useless and barbar- 
ous, and should never be practiced. A little 
patience and good temper, with the aid of the 
finger tor a few times, is all that is necessary to 
teach a calf to drink. 

Fall and winter calves may be turned out in 
the spring, but spring calves will do much bet- 
ter to be kept up through the hot weather. 





Pasture of the best kind will produce more 
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it. If not allowed to go to fall feed at this time | 
At this season of the year I mix | 


pha the summer fol- | 
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The Hereford Cattle, 





Some months ago we made an extract from 
| the series of papers published by Prof. Ellzey, 
| of the Virginia Agricultural College, on the sev- 
| eral breeds of cattle in this country from that on 
| the Herefords, in which, considering their points 
with discriminating fairness, he concludes that 
they are over-matched by both Short-horns and 
Devons, in the excellence of the gradesthey pro- 
duce, (which is the true test of the value of 
' thoroughbred animals,) and excelled by both 
| those breeds in the quality of their flesh; whilst 
their deficiency as milkers unfits them at the 
same time for the general farmer’s use. 

In a later issue, we referred, as a matter of 
current interest, to the endeavor being made at 
the West by an extensive breeder of the race, to 
bring these cattle into favorable comparison with 
the Short-horns as beef-producers, and to ac- 
count for the lack of favor which American 
farmers have shown them, giving extracts from 
two of our most prominent agricultural journals, 
plainly pointing out that the preponderence of 
the Short-horns over the Herefords could only 
be due to their inherent superiorty. 

It was not our purpose in giving these ex- 
tracts to go into a lengthy comparison of the 
two breeds, but only to note the sentiment of the 
day on the subject. The fight on their respective 
merits has been fought long ago, and a decision 
made up which is not likely to be reversed, 
attempts to reopen it being goodnaturedly re- 
garded by those familiar with such topics as 
mild essays in Quixotism; but it has been 
thought necessary in this quarter to endeavor to 
break the force of our articles, to set up claims 
for the Herefords not only as the quickest feed- 
ers, the producers of the best beef, and the takers 
of the most prizes at the English shows, but 
even to preposterously hold them up as a race 
of heavy milkers. 

This leads us, contrary to what was our inten- 
tion, to return now to the subject. The Here- 
fords, according to our estimate of their value, 
are not without moderate merits; and with them, 
as with native cattle, grades, or cross-breeds, an 
occasional individual may be found of excep- 
tional quality as a milker, or as a quick feeder ; 
but as a rule they are a large, heavy race, matur- 
ing slowly, inferior in their milk supply, making 
good oxen, giving beef of fair quality, but com- 
ing second-class to Short-horns in taking on 








milk of the best quality than any other feed. 
A quart of meal twice a day is worth some- | 
thing in promoting gentleness. 





flesh and quick maturity, (although there are 
some who do not hesitate to say that the later 
Herefords have been improved by a cross-in of 
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Short-Horn blood,) and to the Devons in quick- | “two years as any other breed at three, and as 


ness of motion as oxen, and in the texture and | 
flavor of the beef produced. In England they | 
are kept up largely from a feeling of local pride. | 
To the great cattle-producing section in the West | 
and Southwest of our own country, some bulls 
of the breed will from time to time be sold just | 


as Polled bulls are sold, and just as Scots bulls | 
would be were there any available in this country, 
but there, asin every other quarter,the Short-horn 
will remain, as it has even since its introduction, 
and when the two breeds were far more nearly 
on a level, the favorite and the preponderating 
race for grazing lends. 

So in our own section a bull may be occasion- 
ally sold, or given away, and some one may 


think it pays to keep a herd which gains some | 


cheap newspaper fame; but in Virginia, and 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, where farmers 
want to raise beef, they will buy the Short-horn, 
or, to produce milk, the Ayrshire, and the pre- 
ponderancy of the symmetrical Short-horns 
over the ungainly Herefords, which a cotem- 
porary estimates as 100 to 1, will be likely to 
continue, simply because it is a condition of 
things founded in the intrinsic merits of the 
two respective breeds, as demonstrated by that 
best of tests—experience. 

We subjoin to this, as confirmatory of what 
has heretofore appeared in our pages, some ex- 
tracts from a late communication to the National 
Live Stock Journal, of Mr. Pliny Nichols, an old 
breeder «nd stock man : 


Now, the standing of the Herefords and Short- 
horns, respectively, as brought out by that 
show, [the Smithfield Fat Stock Show, ] is easily 
told. The Herefords started in well some eighty 
years ago, and did well for a time, but their cre- 
dit commenced te wane long ago, and has stead- 
Wy been waning, until it has literally gone out, 

erefords taking the champion cup for fat ox or 
steer only twice, and fur cow or heifer only once, 
in the last sixteen years,—they being beaten by 
Short-horns, Devons, and Scots, and tied by the 
cross breeds, so that in order to come in fourth 
at that show, the Hereford would have. to cast 
lots with the cross breeds. On the other hand, 
the Short-horns, making a poor start, have 
steadily and rapidly been growing in favor, 
until they are now head and shoulders above 
every other breed at that show, beating the | 
Herefords as three to oue, in the show for best | 
ox or steer, and as twelve to one for best cow or 
heifer. 

Youatt and Allen give the Herefords a very 
ood record as beef-producing animals; but a 
ew extracts from these authors will show how 
they regard the relative merits of the Hereford 

and Short-horn in that respect. Youatt says: 

“They (the Short-horns) are willing to work; 
“but surely cattle which, as the preceding account 





“many even at four, ought never to be placed in 
“the yoke.” 

Mr. Allen says: 

“Nothing of the bovine race ever has, or proba- 
“bly ever will, equal the Short-horn in early 
“maturity, rapid accumulation of flesh, fulness 
“and rip ness of points, according to the amount 


| “of food they consume, and assimilating that 


“food to the most profitable use.” 

Citations from those and other good authori- 
ties might be made to an indefinite extent, show- 
ing the superiority of the Short-horn over the 
Hereford as a beef-producing animal, while as a 
milk-producer the ! lereford Boos no comparison 
at all with the Short-horn. But these will be 
sufficient to account for the Hereford making no 
headway wherever he comes in competition 
with the Short-horn. It is not because the 
Hereford is not a good grazer and good beef 
animal that he does not succeed, but because the 
Short-horn is a detter animal in that respect, and 
can also be relied on as a milk-producer, and as 
transmitting, when crossed with other stock, 
these essential qualities more certainly than any 
other known breed. The Hereford has been 
tried over and over again in this country, and 
generally with the same result, viz: bred awhile 
and then got rid of, or converted into Short- 
horns, by the use of good Short-horn bulls. 

The history of the Short-horn has been very 
differ: nt; wherever they have been introduced 
they have stayed, proving to be what the people 
wanted, and creating a demand for more of the 
same kind. Now, although the Hereford had an 
even start with the Short-horn, in 1817, and has 
from time to time been imported in lots as high 
as twenty at a time, yet it would be safe to say, 
that any one of the Short-horn cows imported 
in 1817 could count more and better descendants 
than all the Herefords put together that have 
ever been imported to this country. Mr. Miller 
thinks the Herefords have not succeeded because 
breeders do not know what they need, or, that 
knowing, they have not the good sense and inde- 
pendence to use a good thing when they have 
proved it. But a more reasonable conclusion is, 
that they know pretty well what they do not 
want after trying the Hereford awhile. 

Of the qualities of Herefords as milkers the 
following high authority is quoted. Youatt says 
of them : . 

They are far worse milkers than the Devons. 
This is so generally acknowledged, that while 
there are many dairies of Devon cows in vari- 
ous parts of the country a dairy of Herefords is 
rarely to be found. 

Mr. Allen, in “American Cattle,” says : 

We have seen a dozen of them (Herefords) 


| milked through three or four successive seasons, 
| and the yields were such as would be unsatis- 
| factory to a modern dairyman. 
| a fair milker turned up, but taken together they 


Now and then 


were less than ordinary for the season. 

And from a prominent English agricultural 
journal we quote the testimony of the Rey. Mr. 
Beavor, who lives in the midst of Herefordshire, 


“proves, will go as profitably to the butcher at | and who, afterexpressing surprise that the ques- 

















tion of comparing Short-horns and Herefords 
should have come up again in America after 
having been so jong settled in England, shows 
that even local feeling is so far yielding to the 
inevitable that the Short-horns are making their 
way in the very home of the Herefords. He 
Says : 

“Lots of fine Short-horn cattle of ancient 
lineage rear their own offspring most success- 
fully, and as regards comparison of the Short- 
horn with the Hereford, how is it that I myself, 
living actually in the county of the white-faces, 
dispose continually to my farming neighbors of 
bull calves to cross with their Hereford herds, as 
I am uniformly told, because ‘it gives them so 
much more milk? I have just sold a pair of 
Short-horn heifers to a Herefordshire squire who 
lately owned a capital native herd, because his 
new bailiff has persuaded him to ‘go in’ fora 
‘dairy’ And another rich neighbor—one of 
the staunchest to ridicule my pedigree Short- 
horn stock—is obliged to import his cows for 
the house from Gloucester! For miles around 
me the white, red and roan Short-horn dispute 
the pasture with the pale-face. And this is in 
Herefordshire itself ! 

I will say no more than that one of the most 
successful of Hereford breeders published in the 
Agricultural Gazette, the other day, if a man 
could afford it, the best thing to do was to go in 
for the blue-blood Shori-horns. How on earth 
came he to such a conclusion? I admire the 
Hereford cattle much, and, had I been a native, 
might have taken pride in keeping up the sort. 
I should certainly have aimed at more milk and 
a year’s earlier ripening. It is here the cosmo- 

Olitan Short-horns beat them. Moreover, the 

Id-faced Hereford does not do, as a rule, to 
cross with—the issue is often so ungainly and 
plain ; whereas the Short-horn rather improves 
the character of all ordinary cattle that it may 
cross with. Mr. Stratton’s Short-horn bull 
Protector has beaten, in competition, I believe, 
all the most famous Hereford bulls in existence.” 

* 


Proposed Show and Trial of Shepherd 
Dogs. 








Mr. J. Addison Smith, President of the Bal- 
timore Kennel Club, which held so successful a 
bench show of dogs in this city last winter, 
informs us that he is in correspondence with 
several gentlemen interested in sheep-raising in 
this state and Virginia as to the practicability 
of a public test and display, at some convenient 
and accessible point, of Shepherd dogs, similar 
to those frequently made in Europe at the fairs 
and agricultural shows. 

Such an exhibition would not only possess 
great interest, but it would draw together a 
large number of spectators; and directed by so 
energetic and capable a manager as Mr. Smith, 
it would prove, we believe, a success in every 
way. 
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| With the awakening interest in sheep hus- 
| bandry, the necessity grows that some effective 
means be provided for the protection of flocks 
‘against worthless dogs. A well-trained dog not 
only gives this defense, but he diminishes very 
materially the expense of keeping sheep. 

The supply of these dogs appears to be on 
the increase in this country, and a display of 
representatives of the several breeds, with trials 
of their individual intelligence and skill, illus- 
trating the method of their work, could not but 
be instructive and interesting, and tend also to 
|largely increase the use of, and inquiry for, 
such animals. We are informed that it is likely 
no trouble would be had in getting a sufficient 
number of well-broken dogs together for such an 
exhibition. 








Work for the Month—August, 





| Sowing Rye.—Some farmers who pasture 
_ their rye in fall and spring prefer to sow during 
ithe latter of this month, whilst others 
|defer sowing until September. There is little 
|danger of its falling from growing too rank, 
| because in the spring it may be eaten down by 
f cory sheep and calves, for whom it affords the 
| best sort of an early bite. The land ought to be 
deeply plowed and thoroughly pulverized by the 
harrow. The seed, if sown broadcast, should be 
| harrowed in and then rolled. Unless your land 
|is in extra condition you cannot expect a large 
crop without manure, and although it is true 
that rye will produce a fair return where wheat 
| will not, it is true economy to put on your land 

a suitable dressing of barn-yard manure, compost, 
|or apply some good mineral fertilizer, like a 
| super-phosphate, a mixture of bone-dust, ashes 
jand salt, in such proportions and quantities as 
| you may find convenient. About five pecks of 
seed is sufficient for an acre, though more is used 
| where the crop is to be cut for feeding green, in 
| which case, too, earlier seeding is practiced than 
| when the grain is to be saved. 

Setting Meadows.—For timothy to do its 
best, only a good loamy soil should be chosen, 
it being a grass which draws heavily on the 
nutritive qualities held in the land. A soil in 
which clay predominates is best suited to the 
plant, and on light porous sandy and gravelly 
soils it does not succeed; but very stiff clay must 
be carefully prepared by the plow, the harrow 
and the roller. Subsoiling, where it can be per- 
formed, is an advantage; but if this cannot be 
done, let the plow go deep. and then harrow, 
cross-harrow, and roll until all the clods and 
lumps are broken down and the finest possible 
tilth secured. 

There is no danger of excessive manuring, and 
especially that such meadows are expected to be 
kept for several years, the annnal crops making 
heavy drafts upon the most costly elements 
which go to make up the food of plants. Burn- 
yard and stable manures, bone-dust and super- 
phosphates, may all be used indifferently accord- 
ing to disposition and ability, but the manure 
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ought to be well rotted, and composts thoroughly 
mixed and decomposed. Where timothy is sown 
alone not less than a peck to the acre should be 
used, and it should be lightly harrowed in and 
rolled. Where hay is marketed, unmixed timothy 
is best to be sown; where intended for home use 
the addition of half-bushel of red-top to the 
peck of timothy seed for an acre is advised. 


Permanent Pastures.—T hese, too, should 
be well and deeply plowed, harrowed and rolled, 
a sufficiency of good manure applied, and the 
following mixture of seed sown to the acre: 
8 Ibs. Timothy, + bushel Kentucky Blue Grass, 
+ bushel Orchard Grass, 1 peck Red Top and 1 
quart sweet-scented Vernal Grass, the whole 
thoroughly mixed, and sowed in two directions, 
lightly harrowed or brushed in and rol.ed. In 
the spring Red Clover seed should be sown at 
the rate of a bushel to eight acres, and the 
ground again rolled. 

Plowing for Wheat.— Deep plowing, 
where the svil admits of it, is a great protection 
against winter-killing, the breaking up of the 
hard-pan allowing the water to escape from con- 
tact with the roots, and avoids the danger of 
alternate thawing and freezing, and this work is 
now of paramount importance, to be gotten at 
and finished as soon as can be. As to the time 
and method of applying manures, there are, as 
our readers know, very opposing opivions,—it 
being thought best by some to plow under, 
whilst others apply on the surface. If the for- 
mer plan is followed, the manure should not be 
turned in deep. 

Buckwheat, if sown at once, may escape the 
frosts, and it may be sown at any time this 
month for turning under for green manure. 

Tobacco.—Until the leaves interfere, the 
cultivators should be kept going, and if neces- 

another hoeing given, that the crop may be 
laid by clean of weeds and grass. 

Turnips.—The flat kinds may be sown up to 
the 20th. A good dressing of super-phosphate 
makes them start off quickly. See on another 

e an excellent paper on the subject. Ruta- 

may make a crop if sown at once on 
freshly-worked ground, the weather favoring. 

Grass Lands.—This is a favorable time to 
top-dress these with fine and well-rotted com- 
posts, manures, or to harrow in a dose of super- 
phosphate, or a mixture of bone dust, ashes and 


salt. If a renovating mixture of timothy, 
orchard , red top and blue grass be s.wn on 
pasture lands and harrowed in and rolled, the 


effect will soon be seen. 


Heavy Fleeces, 





Gen. John 8. Goe, Brownsville, Pa., sends us | 


a statement of the weight of the fleeces of his 
Merino flock, shorn the last days uf May and 
first of June. The fleeces were of one year’s 
growth. One of the rams clipped 35 Tbs. 8 ozs., 
another 32 tbs., and the others from 16 Ibs. 4 
ozs. to 31 Ibs. 8 ozs. The heaviest fleece from 


an ewe was 27 Ibs., and others ran from 12 to | 


21 Ibs. 
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Poultry Yard. 





Poultry as a Source of Profit. 





By G. O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 





While many enterprising farmers seem to fully 
appreciate the important value of breeding pure- 
bred cattle, swine and sheep, they appear to 
ignore the fact that pure-bred poultry is as 
much an improvement upon the mongrel stock 
(which is too often found to comprise the farmer’s 
poultry stock) as any of the choice breeds of 
sheep or cattle are over the common or inferior 
stock. Mowbray observes that in France 
“poultry forms an important part in the live 
stock of the farmer, and the poultry-yards 
supply more animal food to the great mass of the 
community than the butchers’ shops.” Too little 
attention in America by farmers is given to their 
poultry. Yet for the amount invested, no live 
stock will return a better per cent. in profit than 
poultry if itis properly cared for. Proper atten- 
tion need not be construed into a great amount 
of vexatious labor; the same care and pride in 
seeing them thrive as is usually devoted to your 


| Jerseys, Southdowns, and other pure-bred stock, 





| profit in 


is all that is necessary. System, order, regularity 
in feeding, and cleanliness, are the open cesame to 

Trending any kind of stock. If farmers 
will only take into consideration the immense 
numbers of flies, insects, grubs, beetles, worms, 


| larve, &c., that the fowls destroy, they will 


readily discover “the good they are.” An expe- 
rience of twelve years breeding pure-bred fowls, 
has shown me from actual experiment that com- 
mon or mongrel stock, fed the same as my pure- 
breeds, and the same number of cocks and hens 
kept in yards of equul] size, did not yield on an 
average quite half the number of eggs the pure- 
breeds did; whilst the chicks of the latter were 
much superior in size to the common vnes of the 
same age. This fact was tested by setting eggs 
of the common and pure-breeds under one hen, 
when the chicks of the latter grew away from 
the former—the difference being noted in a week’s 
time. This season, from 7 Brown Leghorn hens, 
confined in a yard 4 by 8 feet, with an unlimited 
range two days each week, from February 28 to 
July 1, the 7 hens laid 668 eggs, being an average 
of over five daily. And I may add they are yet 
doing about the same, (July 23.) I hardly think 
twice the number of common hens could be forced 
to do this, with an unlimited range all the time. 
Had these Leghorns had a range at will every 


| day, I think the average would have been at 


least 64 perday. I could give numervus illustra- 
tions that would show the balance-sheet greatly 
in favor of the pure-breeds. 

A couple of years ago I sold to a gentleman 


| some Brahma and Houdan eggs; last year he 





| 
} 


crossed the Brahmas and Houdans, which pro- 
duced a rapid-growing chick, the pullets laying 
at six months. Iam informed by him that he 
has a regular customer for all the eggs his hens 


| lay, who pays three cents more than whatever the 


market price happens to be, because the eggs are 
so “large and excellent.” 
This year I crossed a white Leghorn cock on 


| @ Dominique hen,—the result being chicks with 




















fine rose combs, brilliant yellow legs, and spot- 
less white plumage. They matured very rapidly, 
and the pullets commenced laying when five 
months old, one now desiring to incubate. 

The Hon. Mrs. Arbuthnot of England, a lady 
who in four years was awarded over 460 prizes 
on her poultry at exhibition. She personally 
superintends the management of 40 different 
yards, from which over 1,000 chicks were annu- 
ally hatched. She says: “I began to breed poul- 
try for amusement only, then for exhibition, and 
lastly, was glad to take the trouble to make it 

ay, and do not like my poultry-yard less because 
it is not aloss. It is impossible to imagine any 
occupation more suited to a lady living in the 
country, than that of poultry- rearing. If she 
has any superfluous affection to bestow, let it be 
on her chicken kind, and it will be returned cent 
per cent. Are you a lover of nature? come with 
me and view, with delighted gaze, her chosen 
dyes. Are you a utilitarian? rejoice in such an 
increase of the people’s food. Are you a philan- 
thropist? be grateful that yours has been the 
privilege to afford a possible pleasure to the poor 
man, to whom so many are impossible. Such we 
often find fond of poultry—no mean judges of it, 
and frequently successful in exhibition. A poor 
man’s pleasure in victory is, at least, as great as 
that of his richer brother. Let him, then, have 
the field whereon to fight for it. Encourage 
village poultry shows, not only by your patron- 
age but also by your presence. A taste for 
such may save many from dissipation and much 
evil. No man can win poultry honors and haunt 
the tap-room too.” 

The above is certainly a worthy example for 
imitation. Bear in mind that if your poultry is 
not a source of profit, :¢ is not their fault. 


The Vivary.—No. 2. 








Pigeons—Their Management, éc. 





[Continued from page 294, July No. American Farmer.) 





“The Psalmist once his prayer addressed— 
‘Dove, could I thy pinions borrow, 
My soul would flee, and be at rest, 
Far from the earth's oppressing sorrow. 
—Hoir. 
In answer to third query of the correspondents 
on page 92 current volume [viz: “Can pigeons 
be kept—different kinds—without mixing if 
allowed to be kept in loft together ?”’—Hmma 
C.] admits of two solutions—“yes,” and “no.” 
Yes, if the birds are first properly mated, and 
iven regular care and attention; and no, if, as 
Fancy birds, they are allowed to act and care for 
themselves, as is usually done with the more 
common kinds. In fact, very different .precau- 
tions and very much greater care are required 
for the successful rearing of fancy pigeons than 
are necessary in thecare of the common kinds ; 
for to keep up a choice breed the birds must be 
mated properly, or the different varieties of 
Tumblers, Pouters, Carriers, Runts, Fantails, 
Jacobines, etc., will contract imprudent and mis- 
cellaneous marriages, to the ee detriment of 
our stock, which will speedily deteriorate and 
ome so mixed that it will puzzle you to 
decide the question to what variety each of the 


” 
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| young birds belong. All this, however, can be 


| that your fair correspondent would hardl 





managed with a little ingenuity and without 
much labor or wearisome attention. 

It is therefore presumable, Messrs. Editors, 
incur 
the trouble to procure the “different kinds” if it is 
not intended to afford them such attention: to 
facilitate which a hint or two from an “old fan- 
cier” (though of middle age in years) may enable 
her, with attention and judicious matching or 
mating, to become as expert in keeping a strain 
of birds up to a feather as will tickle a “pigeon 
fancy” to eye, or make a “native Hollander” 
uplopen (to leap up) with ecstasy. To be suc- 
cessful with these birds a “pigeon fancy” must 
act upon a hint taken from “Lord Brook’s 
Alaham :” 

“In care they live, and must for many care, 
And such the best and greatest ever are." 


Just here permit a moment’s digression upon 


ia habit observed in these birds, in which the 


fidelity of pigeons is denied— 
“Cooing sits the lonely dove, 
Calling home her absent love.” —Clark. 

Pigeons are in general monogamous—that is 
to say, live together in pairs; and when a male 
and female once ferm an attachment, the union, 
usually faithful, generally lasts for years, and 
sometimes during their lives. From time imme- 
morial pigeons have been considered the 
emblems of impassioned love and faithful attach- 
ment; the fidelity of the dove to its mate has 
been os Wy almost every poet, and indeed is 
proverbial. Their vaunted preéminence in these 
points is at the least questionable. For instance, 
the pairing of pigeons is a practice so strictl 
adhered to by them that if the number of male 
birds in a dove-cot is less than that of the 
females, the supernumerary hens will pair with 
each other, and set up an establishment for 
themselves. The unmated hens that thus enter 
into partnership will go through all the ceremo- 
nies of pairing, make a nest, lay two eggs each, 
sit alternately and carefully, and, if they are 
members of a large flock, very often rear young. 
The frequent occurrence of this circumstance 
— that the conjugal fidelity of the male 

irds at least has been somewhat exaggerated. 
If the males are in excess, they will make an 
excursive tour in search of a mate, and either 
remain with her at her residence, or, which is 
just as frequently the case, will bring the lady 
with them to their own home. 


Re-Matine.— When a hen pigeon has the mis- 
fortune to lose her mate by death or accident, 
she is certainly uncomfortable for a while, but 
not inconsolable. She does not go pining on in 
solitude for long, refusing to be comforted ; when 
she finds that her partner is forever gone, she 
resigns herself to her fate, and takes up with 
another; in doing so, she generally goes off and 
is lost to her owner, unless a husband be quickly 
(about the third day) supplied, whom, however, 
she would probably desert, were her first love, 
the original mate, by some fortunate chance to 
make his reappearance; but if the male is the 
survivor, he will, as remarked before, soon pro- 
vide himself a mate from some other quarter, 
though not always perhaps to the taste of his 
owner. 
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Matrine-CaGes.—It is a great advantage to 
mt eon-fanciers, and enables them to keep several 

ifferent kinds in the same loft without their 
intermixing, that when a pair of young pigeons 
have once formed a mutual attachment and 
reared young together, the union lasts for life. 
So long as they both continue in good health, 
they will go on producing a pure-bred offspring 
together, even though pigeons of other breeds are 
their daily companions ; sometimes, however, one 
of the ig may be lost or killed, and it will be 
desirable to provide the widowed bird with a 
suitable mate. Sometimes a fancier may chance 
to purchase a single bird of unusual value or 
beauty and may wish to unite it with some one 
which they already have in possession; and it is 
necessary therefore—as well as to keep up a 
choice breed—that th« 'irds be made to mate as 
we wish them; as this «ontingency will always 
be occurring, an indis}« usable requisite to every 
well-managed pigeon- oft will be matching- 
places or mating-cager. 

It is better these cages should not be in the 
loft itself, but in some apartment contiguous to 
it, that the birds to be coupled may see no other 
individual of their own species but themselves. 

If either one or both of the birds has to be 
divorced from a former mate, that mate or mates 
must be killed or sent away beyond the power of 
return, otherwise they will be very apt to go 
back to their first love, causing the new union to 
be of short duration. The time which it takes 
to make pigeons transfer their affections to a 
strange mate varies considerably; sometimes 
they will aa in four-and-twenty hours, and 
commence building immediately afterwards, and 
sometimes they will fight and quarrel for several 
days together before coming to an understanding. 

These coops or matching-places (generally a 
shelf or two boxes 12 to 18 inches square, and 
lathed in front,) should be placed close together, 
with a lath partition only between them, that they 
may see each other, and sc contrived that they 
both eat and drink out of the same vessels, feed- 
ing them often with hemp-seed (be sparing of 
this,) which makes them salacious; and when 
you observe the hen to sweep her tail to the 
male, as she plays in the other pen, which is 
termed showing, you may put her in to him, and 
they will soon be matched. But if you have 
only a single coop or box, always put the male in 
first for a few days, that he may be the master of 
the place especially if the hen be a virago, other- 
wise they will fight so much as perhaps may set- 
tle in them an absolute aversion forever after; 
but the male being master, will beat the hen, if 
refractory, into compliance. 

As soon as the pigeons give proof that they 
are really mated, they may be removed to the 
dove-cot, to select a nest for themselves, or choose 
a nest for them, and inclose them in it for several 
days, by means of a slight lath railing, giving 
them an abundant supply of food and water 
during the time. 

But for the length of this, we should liked to 
have inserted a hint or two upon some of the 
varieties, with their further management, feeding, 
attracting to the dove-cot, profits, diseases, early 
history, etc., to treat which satisfactory wouid 
require several lengthy papers. But we cannot 





forbear, Messrs Editors, if allowed the digres- 
sion, to congratulate your fair correspondent 
upon introducing a topic peculiarly appropriate 
to female labor ; its attraction, healthfulness, light 
labor, and profitable results, present advanta- 
geous Employment for Women, invalids, the aged 
and young, to take part in, as an occupation 
or a pastime. 


Much has been written of the necessity for 
paring the sphere of useful employments for 
women, but it is seldom that their attention is 
devoted to the cure of Song Birds, the breeding 
of Pigeons, and rearing of Rabbits, Fowls, etc., 
as a source of profit, though female taste runs 
naturally in the direction of these domestic pets. 
The most successful bird or fowl-keeper will 
usually be found in some of the ladies of the 
household, and as an oeeupation is consistent 
with their honor and delicacy. 


Pigeon and Bird Attractions.—The rearing of 
Pigeons is one of the most innocent, and, to 
some, the most pleasant recreation in life; the 
sick, the well, the rich and the poor will be alike 
diverted from their aches and cares watching the 
members of the lively commonwealth in their 
amusing antics, flying, building, laying, hatching, 
feeding, etc. There are few, if any, places where 
Pigeons cannot be kept, especially the more 
common and hardy kinds, in town or in the 
country, on the roof of a lofty mansion, or in a 
spare room of an out-house, in the hay-loft over 
the stable, or the cuddy under the roof,a shelf 
in the cow-shed, or a box or two under the eaves 
of the house, in short there is hardly any place 
under cover in which Pigeons will not sit, hatch 
und bring up their young. They increase in 
numbers even under the most disadvantagcous 
circumstances, and with a very little care and 
attention they will prosper better than any other 
domestic pets. 


Most sorts will handsomely repay the little 
care and food required vy these prolific birds, 
who monthly complete the task of laying, hatch- 
ing and rearing to maturity a pair of their 
offspring, who in turn will commence to mate 
and lay when five or six months old,—thus pro- 
ducing from half a dozen pair an incredible 
number in two or three years. It has been 
calculated that the product from one pair may, 
ih the course of four years, increase to fifteen 
thousand. ‘ 

Some of these birds are bred with such care 
that they will bring fabulous prices, ranging all 
along from three up to fifty dollars each, and 
even higher rates are known to have been paid. 
Pliny notes the value of a pair—probably Carrier 
Pigeons—among the Romans as worth four 
hundred denarii (about $60.) The Carriers at 
the present day are worth from three to twenty 
dollars per pair in market, while many other 
varieties bring about the same rates, or even as 
high as fifty to one hundred dollars per pair for 
some extra Pouters, Tuiublers, etc. 

With industry and enterprise, what may not 
be accomplished if American women would only 
turn their attention to the care and management 
of some of the more useful varieties of the 
“vivary,” (a place where living creatures are 
kept,—as the aviary, poultry-yard, dove-cot, rab- 
bit-warren, apiary, aquarium, and fish-culture, 
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animal parks, etc.,) as a source of profit for 
market, instead of giving it up to ignorant for- 
eigners. A few hundred dollars would make a good 
beginning with some of them; and those wl.o do 
not have so much at their disposal, may get their 
friends to advance it. 

There are establishments in most of the large 
cities of the United States for the sale of birds, 
pigeons, rabbits, dogs, cats, squirrels, gold-fish, 
ete., whose proprietors import, as well as raise 
them of imported birds ; the most are from Ger- 
many,where the favorite pet bird has long been the 
Canary. In the South the Mocking Bird is com- 
mon, and often seen caged, but few of our most 
attractive birds (the Robin, Red Bird, Indigo 
Bird, Yellow Bird, and many vthers, for want of 
knowledyve as to their rearing and management,) 
bear domestication. Their wild, free nature has 
heretofore unfitted them for it. 

From ten dollars to one hundred and even 
more has been refused for favorite Mocking Birds, 
Robins, Red Birds, etc.; while the Canary, a most 

rolific bird, sells for $1 to $5 each. They can raise 

rom two to five nests in the year, and of four or 
five eggs each time. A room appropriated as an 
Aviary can be made one of the most useful and 
leasing objects to engage the attention of the 
invalid, or aged, while, as Olivier De Serres 
remarks,—“po man ever need have an ill-pro- 
visioned house, if there be but attached to it a 
dove-cot, warren, and fish-pond,—wherein meat 
may be found as ready at hand as if it were stored 
in a larder. He may nourish bis family in noble 
style and give good cheer to his friends, without 
putting his hand into pocket.” Certainly, in a 
country home, if properly managed, they may be 
made constantly to supply a quantity of fresh 
provisions, particularly valuable at the season 
when animal food is so difficult to preserve or 
obtain in any inviting condition; then a few 
minutes suffice to prepare a dainty meal for 
chance droppers in or an unexpected guest ; and 
who will decline the appetizing allurements of a 
“Cold Pigeon Pie,” or a Hot Rabbit one; “Pig- 
eon a la Crapaudine,” (a broiled Squab) or a 
“Smothered Rabbit,” “Pigeons en papillotes” (in 
curlpapers,) or a “Curried Rabbbit,” a “gibelotte 
or fricassee of Pigeons,” or a “Cold Rabbit Pate,” 
etc., (the receipts for all which, with many other 
toothsome dishes, can be had,) while the value of 
feathers every housewife knows, and the manure 
as a powerful guano for the garden’s choice plants, 
onions, melons, etc. In some such work as this, 


is found a little world of health and productive 


comforts, ever new and interesting,—the solid 

basement in the construction of the true “otiwm 

cum dignitate” (leisure and respect) of life. 
Washington, D. C., 1878. Joun H. Kine. 


Fattening Turkies. 





The best way to fatten turkies is to keep 
them growing rapidly from the start by feeding 
liberally, often and at regular intervals. Let 
them have their liberty, so they can get their 
accustomed feed of bugs, worms and grass, and 
give them, morning and night, liberal feeds of 
mush, made by boiling or scalding coarse corn- 
meal. Keep, also, a trough in some convenient 
place, in the shade, in which put daily supplies 
of thick (clabbered) milk.— Poultry World. 





Horticulture. 


Potomac Fruit-Growers. 








JULY MEETING. 


The specimen tables were well supplied with 
seasonable fruit. Of them we noticed Prince’s 
| Early, Beatrice, Hungerford, Sweet Bough, 
Jucunda Straw, Howett, Astrachan Red, River 
| Pea, June and Edward’s Apples ; Amsden and 
|Troth Peaches ; Philadelphia and other Rasp- 
berries ; Wild Goose Plumas, etc., etc. 

Dr. Howland read a paper on 
| What we don’t know about Fruit-growing. 
| Notice 1, Some things which we don’t know, that we 
can know. 

2. Which neither we nor others know, but 
which must be known before fruit-growing 
will always be a success. 
| Thousands of tree and vine planters have 
spent thousands of dollars and made a failure of 
fruit-growing, because they were ignorant of the 
| best and most successful varieties; when this 
| dear-bought experience might have been avoided, 
jand the best methods and varieties have been 
| learned by consulting intelligent fruit-growers 
and nurserymen. 

Many don’t know how to keep their trees 
from the depredations of insects, when the 
“how” may be learned from any standard work 
on fruit-growing. 

That to grow trees and fruit the orchards 
| should be cultivated and fertilized in a similar 
| manner as a field of corn, from which a full crop 
| would be gathered. 

How to pick and market fruits in the manner 
and condition to realize the mo-t money; which 
knowledge could be learned from intelligent 
fruit-shippers and commission merchants. 

On the second herd I remark : 

We don’t know how to grow in the Potomac 
region such fruits as Esopus spitzenbergs and 
R. L. Greenings, etc., when tiey are grown so 
successfully in other localities. 

» Why certain fruits ean be grown successfully 
in some localities and not in others, or why some 
varieties are a success for a number of years and 
| then fail, and afterwards are grown successfully. 

The cause or remedy of many of the diseases 
|and blights that destroy our trees, vines and 
fruits : 

Examples.—A friend settled some 25 years 
since in the «astern part of the District of 
| Columbia, and planted a vineyard of Catawba 
grapes. The vines produced abundantly for 
many years, and from which: he realized a small 
fortune; when, without any apparent cause, the 
vines mildewed and grapes rotted, both on the old 
and young wood. This continuing for several 
years, the vineyard was abandoned. 

Within a mile of Mt. Vernon Springs during 
the last 6 years I have set out over 3,000 Apricot 
trees, and the blight has near!y destroyed them 
all. But net like my Catawba friend after he 
had realized his fortune,—for instead of a probable 
income of $5,000 a year, lam many thousands 
of dollars out of pocket. 

With all the investigations with the micro- 
scope and the experiments of fruit-growers, we 
are as much in the dark as ever as to the cause 
and remedy of blight. 
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The depredations of many insects also are 
still beyond our control, and every failure should 
be a warning to others not to follow the same 
path. We should investigate every unknown 
cause, and give the world the benefit of our 
failures as well as our successes. 

Millions of dollars might be saved to the United 
States if original investigators were employed to 
discover the unknown cause and remedy; but 


for the investigators of all this great and wide- | 


spread destruction, our agricultural department 


employs one entomologist and one microscopist. | 


If ten plantations of fruits should be made in 


different parts of the country, and ten micro- | 
scopists be employed to investigate the causes of | 
blight, etc., millions of dollars would be saved | 
to the country; and a similar course should be | 


ursued in regard to the chvlera in hogs and 
owls, from which cause the State of Ohio alone, 


during the last year, lost some millions of dollars. | 


In fruit-growing many fail; but more will 
succeed, and the balance-sheet will be largely in 
favor of the persevering. The more we know 


of the laws of nature, and live and w«srk accord- | 


ing to them, the greater will be our success and 
happiness. G. F. N. 
‘ashington, D. C., July, 1878. 





Figs out of Doors. 





Our readers will remember that Mr. Wm. 
Fowler, the experienced and capable gardener so 
long in charge of Clifton Gardens, the future site 
of the Johns Hopkins University, gave them 
some months ago an account of his system of man- 
aging the fig out of doors, so as to secure abun- 
dant crops of this fine fruit. 

We lately had the opportunity of looking at 
his fig-trees and found them in thriving condition 
and in full bearing. The first crop which ripened 
had already been removed and marketed, and the 
succeeding crops on the same bushes were grow- 
ing rapidly under the tropical heat of the July 
suns—this tree being one which seems to rejoice 
in heat and even considerable drought. 

Mr. Fowler informs us that he has no difficulty 
in selling the fruit at profitable prices to confec- 
tioners and others. 


The gardens and glass-houses at Clifton are | 


now being run by Mr. Fowler for his own 
account, under a lease from the University, and 
he has a large collection of fine things in the fruit 
and flower line which he will put on the market. 
Some new Ageratums, which are bedded out and 
which give promise of great usefulness as winter 
bloomers, are conspicuous for their large and 


compact heads and pure white colors, whilst | Seth Boy 


others are of rosy pink. 








* 

CRANBERRIES pounded fine in the raw state 
are excellent as a poultice to allay inflammation 
of the skin. They are specially adapted for this 


purpose in cases of erysipelas . 
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Strawberries, New and Old—Sharpless’ 
Seedling. 


Mr. W. C. Barry gives in the Country Gentle- 
man a report of several new sorts, as well as of 
the older varieties, on the grounds of Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry, at Rochester, N. Y. To 
Sharpless’ Seedling, a figure of which is given 
below, he gives the highest praise, and the 
editor endorses his good opinion of that berry, 
the engraving not representing, as he says, the 
largest size, but showing the form of many well- 
grown specimens, whilst in quality it is decidedly 
superior to the Charles Downing. Mr. Barry 
says: 

Of all the varieties now grown for market, 
Wilson’s Albany still seems to be the favorite. 
It thrives in »ll soils, produces abundantly, and 
ships weil. For home markets, Monarch of the 
West is becoming very popular. The fruit is 
large, handsome, of fair quality, and the plants 
vigorous and prolific. It always commands a 
good price. Cumberland Triumph, one of the 
more recently introduced varieties, promises 
also to be valuable for this purpose. The berry 
is large, roundish conical, perfectly formed, of a 


| beautiful light scarlet color, and of good quality. 





It isa vigorous grower, and produces abundantly. 
This is the second season that it has borne with 
us, and it promises so well that we think culti- 
vators generally should give it a trial. Captain 
Jack, another of the newer sorts, is a berry of 
moderate size, good quality, and produces t 
crops. We think in this respect it excels all 
other varieties. The fruit is better flavored than 
the Cumberland Triumph, and firmer, but not 
so large or so handsome. It will undoubtedly 
prove a valuable market berry. Spri e, 
introduced about the tame time as the above, 
neither grows nor bears well with us. Star of 
the West, which was sent out with such high 
recommendations, does not succeed at all. e 
same may be said of Sterling and Prouty’s Seed- 
ling. entucky and Barnes’ Mammoth bear 
abundantly, but the fruit is ss acid. 
Duchesse, lately introduced, is valuable on 
account of its earliness, succeeding Nicanor. 
The berry is large, handsome and good, and the 
plant prolific. Crescent Seedling, quite new, has 
borne with us for the first time, and looks well. 
The fruit is large, moderately firm, and of excel- 
lent quality,—in this respect better than the 
average strawberry. We have every reason to 
think well of this variety. Great Am-rican has 
not proved to be as great as was expected. The 
berries, however, are large, of a rich crimson 
color, firm, and of fair quality. The plant has 
the same habit of growth as the well-known 
Agriculturist. It will no doubt preve an acquisi- 
tion, but we must give it further trial before 
———s a decided opinion for or against it. 

en sustains its reputation as a choice 
variety. It bears abundantly, and the fruit is of 
good flavor. Col. Cheney is handsome, but too 
soft. Peak’s Emperor is a beautiful berry, and 
first-rate in flavor, though not so prolific as it 
ought to be. It is a fine garden sort. Chas. 
Downing must still be regarded as one of the 

















standard varieties. Lennig’s White continues 
to be the only large, fine, light-colored straw- 
berry we have. The plant is hardy, vigorous, 

roductive, and merits a place in every collection. 

Nicanor never fails ; ripening with the first, and 
lasting the entire season. It is a most abundant 
bearer, and the fruit is of good size and quality. 
Philadelphia, introduced several years ago, 
has been so fine this season that it seems hardly 
just to overlook it. Every garden collection 
should include it. Jucunda and Triomphe de 
Gand, both well known and popular, are two of 
the best kinds, but require high culture; but this 
every strawberry should receive. Triomphe de 
Gand is the best variety now grown for the 
table. 

Among the new kinds, we think nothing can 
compare with Sharpless’ Seedling. The fruit is 
large to very large, an average specimen meas- 
uring one and one-half inches in diameter.— 

—— A large berry, 
exhibited __r e- 
cently at the 
N urserymen’s 
Convention in 
Rochester 
weighed 1 7-16 
ounces, and 
measured 7 in- 
ches in circum- 
ference. In 
form it is gen- 
oblong, 
i to 

apex, and 
irreguiar and 
flattened. Color 
clear bright red, 
with a shining 
surface; flesh 























aroma. In qual- 
! ity it ranks next 
to Triomphe de 
Dan ih i! Gand. The 
————— lant is ve 
Sharpless’ Seedling Strawberry. ar rous, a. 
celling even the Monarch of the West. This is 
the third or fourth season that Sharpless’ Seed- 
ling has fruited on our grounds, and after grow- 
ing it side by side with the best strawberries 
now in cultivation, we consider it superior to 
them all. From Pennsylvania, where it origin- 
ated, we hear the most flattering reports. 





* 
Keeping Plants Over Winter. 


There are numbers of lovers of flowers, who 
would take great pleasure in growing green- 
house plants, if they could with any certainty 
keep them over winter. Keeping plants in the 
house is a very uncertain and troublesome way, 
apart from the litter thereby causcd, and a safe 
and cheap way by which they would be win- 
tered would be acceptable to all lovers of Flora 
who have not the means required to build a 
greenhouse. 

_ As I said above, keeping plants in the house 
18 a very Unsatisfactory way, and no matter how 
much you admire them in summer, unless you 
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| have all the little conveniences and appliances 
applicable to their culture and safe keeping, 
}such as a south window fully exposed to the 
|sun, a window-garden being a box lined with 
zinc arranged under the window in which the 
| plants are to be placed, and above all, a room in 
which the atmosphere does not fall below 40° or 
rise above 70°, you will regret before the win- 
ter is half gone that you ever attempted to keep 
“the troublesome things.” In the first place the 
south window is absolutely necessary, and with- 
out the window box you will always have a 
great litter when you water “the Itttle darlings.” 
And if the atmosphere in the room should ever 
fall below freezing-point, in nine cases out of ten 
you would wake up some cold morning to find 
| them all frozen, including your especial favorite, 
|“that darling heliotrope, that you knew was 
the sweetest in the world.” And you thereupon 
|“make up your mind” that it is “no use for you 
| to try to grow greenhouse plants,” and therefore 
| you quit trying. 

Or in the opposite case, the atmosphere will 
| Tise to too high a temperature, and the plants 
| will not thrive; they grow up spindling, and 
drop all their leaves, caused by myriads of red 
spiders taking up their abode on them, and so 
good-by to the plants, for said red spiders are 
so very small that the inexperienced would 
| never know they were killing their pets, and so 
in the end would come to the same conclusion 
mentioned above. 

But I commenced this article with the express 
purpose of telling the readers of the Farmer 
how I kept my plants last winter, by means of a 
cold-pit, a very cheap and also safe plan; and I 
will now pres, Mone to make my meaning as 
plain as possible, and to be brief at the same 
time. 

Select an elevated spot, with a full southern 
exposure,—one upon which the rays of the sun 
can fall at all hours. Dig a pit the size of a hot- 
bed sash, ¢. ¢.3 by 6 feet. The depth must be 
governed by, the size of the plants; as a general 
rule four feet wide will besufficient. Make a frame 
long enough for the sash to fit on, precisely on 
ithe same plan as a hot-bed frame, and place this 
‘over the pit already dug, giving it a slight incline, 
one and a half feet at the back and six inches 
in front, being a slope of one foot; this will be 
sufficient to catch the rays of the sun, and to 
carry off any water that falls on the pit. 

The pit must be planked up from the bottom, 
to keep the soil from falling in, and also place 
planks on the bottom for the plants to rest on, 
and more to keep the water from rising within 
the pit. If you have bricks convenient, so much 
the better, as you can brick it up, and thereby 
make it permanent; but this is by no means 
| necessary to the safe-keeping of the plants. 

The earth should be banked up against the 
back or north end of the pit, to break off the 
northern wind. 

Immediately on the outside of the pit should 
be dug trenches about a foot wide and deep, 
which in cold weather should be filled with 
fresh horse-manure; holes should be made in the 
cold-pit frame to admit the heat arising from 
the manure into the pit, thus acting on the prin- 
ciple ofa hot bed. The manure should be removed 
once a month and fresh put in its place. 
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This plan is for those who can obtain the 
manure without trouble or expense, and is by 
all odds the safest, but it may be done away 
with, and mats or a covering of straw substituted. 

The sash must be a glazed one, and must be 
kept closed in cold or rainy weather. 

Admit air on ali occasions when it can be 
safely done, by raising the sash a few inches, 
and except the weather is very cold it can be 
done nearly every day. If a cold spell or snow 
storm sets in, cover the pit securely with a thick 
covering of straw or any thing convenient. 

Water the plants sparely, and remember par- 
ticularly that this pit is for wintering plants, not 
for bloomeng them, although you will be rewarded 
by a few blooms during the dreary days to follow 
your putting them within their winter quarters. 

Keep a vigilant lookout for green-fly, which 
first will make its appearance in great numbers, 
and will show themselves on Verbenas the first 
thing. Use efficient remedies to remove them. 

Place the plants in the pit before cold weather 
sets in. As spring advances admit more and 
more air into the pit, and by the middle of 
April, in this latitude, keep it off all day. 

Remove the plants from the pit about the 1st 
of May, not before, and you will be surprised 
and very much pleased to see how fresh and 
healthy they look. 

Apart from the use the pit is intended for, it 
will be a convenient and excellent way by which 
to start flower-seed for early flowering, which 
may be planted from the Ist of March until the 
last of April, after which they may be sown in 
boxes out of doors. f. 3VE. 

Warwick Co., Va., July 19th, 1878. 


Floriculture, &e —August. LSi8 


By W. D. BrackeNnripGE, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore county, Md. 





Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 


We often omit many features in planning and 
layit g out our pleasure grounds which are of an 
attractive nature, and which might easily be 
brought into play—and the more conviently so, 
if taken into consideration at the conception of 
the design. 

The kind of features we have in our mind’s 
eye frequently exist in a natural state, as where 
the grounds are extensive it may be in groups of 
trees interspersed with the bushes and fringed 
with vines; such groups may often want curtail- 
ing or enlarging, just as scene and other circum- 
stances may admit or suggest themselves to the 
designer; always. bearing in mind, that a very 
little injudicious cutting and carving into a group 
embracing natural beauties, may easily destroy 
its whole character. 

On the other hand, many of our native trees 
are extremely beautiful as solitary specimens on 
a lawn,—as witness the beach, the walnut and 
the various kinds of oaks, low-branched and 
bushy ; and should a large rock or boulder exist 
above the earth’s surface, this can also be used to 
advantage. But the most attractive feature, if 
it can be had as an adjunct to a lawn, is a shady 
dell, embracing a onal stream of water running 
through it. In such a place a refreshing coolness 





in warm weather comes over you, while the ear 
is greeted by the warbling of birds overhead 
and the rippling of the brook below. 

We do not recommend artificial reck-work on 
a lawn; but if people will have such, then the 
fabric should be constructed of large irregular 
faced blocks, so as to secure deep recesses, in 
which plants and bushes can receive shade and 
moisture. The most of our rock-work are fail- 
ures, owing to there being too many rocks and 
too little earth used in their construction, requir- 
ing a fresh replanting with new plants yearly ; 
whereas in a properly constructed rock-work, 
the plants should be of permanent kind, rooting 
deeply into the mass, and hardy enough to with- 
stand severe frosts. A rocky alcove in some 
shaty place where water can fall in at the upper 
end, pass down the centre and then dilate into a 
small pond, in which Nymphwas and Pontede- 
| rias could be grown, would be a nice thing to 
| have; in such a locality can be found a hun ed 
| Suitable spots where our numerous kinds of 
| graceful ferns would flourish admirably. 
| Ponds on lawns—except where a strong head 

of pure water is passed into them daily—are mere 
breeders of mosquitoes and other pests, and as a 
feature in a small place therefore not desirable. 
| Seats under trees and arbors covered with flow- 
|ering vines rank among the desiderata of all 
homesteads making any pretentions to the com- 
| forts of life; while straight avenues of trees where 
| the extent of the domain will admit are desira- 
| ble; such avenues should start from and lead to 
| definite objects—say from the dwelling to some 
| arbor, bench or plant conservatory. 
| It sometimes happens that the top of some old 
| tree on the premises will fall into a state of decay; 
| such a tree by a little care can be made an object 
| of much beauty by planting at its base varieties of 
| the English and Irish Ivies, and in order to cover 
the top quickly, plants of the Virginia Creeper 
and its near ally, Ampelopsis Veitchii, the 
| foliage of both becoming beautifully tinted with 
| crimson in the fall. 

The Celastrus scandens or Staff-vine is a good 
|climber and its orange berries hang suspended 
| from the branches like coral clusters until such 
| time as severe frosts set in. 

Of late years there have been introduced into 
}our gardens a great variety of handsome Ever- 
|greens, and among these none of them excel 
| the various kinds of Retinosporas from Japan, 
| for grce in their general outline of growth and 
| neatness of foliage; the number of varieties we 
have proved to be quite hardy here amount to 
| about eight, and they all appear to stand our cli- 
mate much better than their congeners from 
|Oregon and California; by these we mean 
| Libocedrus decurrens, Cupressus Lawsoniana 
jand Thuja excelsa, all of which require nursing 
| when young, that is they want the protection or 
shelter of some more robust Evergreen for a 
| few years; while small plants of all the Retinos- 
| poras have stood our severest frosts for the past 
| five years. 

We are not satisfied that the large kinds of 
Pines and Abies from our northwest regions 

will succeed in giving satisfaction to the grower 
in our Middle-States here. At least all the evi- 
| dences we have had lead to that conclusion. It 
has been found also that near Baltimore the 
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Wellingtonia gigantea or Big-tree of California 
is short-lived. en years ago we knew some 
thrifty trees that had attained a height of eight 
to ten feet; but these are now all dead or sick, 
scalded we think during thunder-gusts in sum- 
mer, at least we lost a number in that way, and 
at present do not know of a single specimen 
that is over four feet high; yet it is said that on 
the shores of northern jakes it stands well. 

In both Ribbon and Carpet-bed planting, 
weekly attention should be given to the pinching 
back all high and straggling shoots, so as to pre- 
vent one line of color from blending with 
another, thereby keeping the lines and figures 
distinct as contemplated in the original design ; 
even in mixed groups it is necessary sometimes 
to curb rank-growing plants, so as to prevent the 
more delicate kinds from getting smothered. 

If Hollyhock seed are -own now in a rich bed 
of earth, and properly cared for during the com- 
ing fall, they will bloom next summer. 





Hydrangea Paniculata Grandifiora. 





This is justly esteemed one of the finest hardy 
flowering shrubs introduced into our gardens. 
The cut, for which we are indebted to Vick’s 
Magazine, shows one of the single heads of 
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bloom, which are often a foot in length, pure 
white in color until they have been opened for 
some time, when they change to a pinkish hue. 
The shrub grows to be from eight to ten feet 
high, and when young is rather of drooping, or 
indeed straggling habit, the panicles often lying 
upon the ground. As it gets older it forms a 
bush, which is unequalled for the size of its 
flowers and their long duration. The plant 
needs a rich soil, and manure should be occa- 
sionally dug in about its roots. This Hydrangea 
is comparatively a new introduction, but all the 
nurserymen now have it, and we commend it to 
every one having a garden, as eminently deserv- 
ing a place in even the smallest collection. 
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A Two-Acre Family Garden. 
| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I submit a plan for a division of 2 acres of 
| land, its preparation, &c., to your many readers, 
as one which I think will support comfortably 
|a large family of persons: 
| Lay off a plat two acres long and one wide, 
which is a convenient shape for plowing ; in the 
late fall break deep and subsoil ; then throw up 
into ridges 3 feet apart as high as possible. In 
the water furrows put 200 bus. cotton-seed and 
reverse your rows. Let it lie to the middle of 
January ; level your land by cross-plowing and 
harrow in this mixture: 600 Ibs. best Peruvian 
iguano, 800 tbs. bone-meal, 6 bus. salt, 10 bus. 
| soot, 20 bus. plaster; thoroughly incorporated, 
| spread evenly and harrowed in. 

Lay your rows off and plant: Ist, two rows 
| asparagus, plowed or spaded deep, with a liberal 
| allowance well-rotted stable manure drilled in 
and drop roots 2 years old one foot apart. 
Then, omitting the stable manure, four rows 
strawberries; then, in season or as to proper 
time, one row, divided half and half, radishes and 
lettuce; two rows English peas, one early and 
one late; one row squash and onions, half 
and half; one row snaps; six rows Irish pota- 
toes; six rows sweet corn; fifteen rows sweet 
potatoes; one row gooseberries; four rows 
raspberries; one row celery, manured again and 
trenched ; three rows field peas; six rows tur- 
nips. The onions, turnips and Irish potatoes 
|might have in addition manures drilled in at 
| time of planting—say cotton seed for Irish pota- 
|toes, hen manure for onions, and Turner’s 
| “Excelsior” for turnips; also, one row might be 
| planted in cabbage, highly manured in drill; 
|the balance divided between a few choice 
| peaches, pears, cherries, apples and blue plums, 
the fruit to occupy the lower side of the plat. 

This arrangement, though requiring money, 
time, labor and aor Her ty, think would be a 
happy variety arrangement for a family garden, 
and would prove both remunerative and pleas- 
ant and the two-acre pride of the household 
properly prepared and cultivated, while as the 
rows run the full length of the plat, would save 
much labor over short beds, as the plow and 
| cultivator could do the most of it. 

Halifax Co., N. C. Jno. D. THORNE. 








30 —— 
The Vegetable Garden. 

August.—All spaces whence crops have been 
removed ought to be filled with turnips, spin- 
ach, &c., otherwise they are nurseries of weeds. 
Remains of early crops and other litter should 
be removed to the compost heap, or burned if 
full of weed-seeds. Beans and cucumbers for 
| late uge and for pickling may still be planted in 
| good ground. Celery may still be transplanted. 
The early crops may be earthed up every ten 
days. If dry weather follows planting, a good 
watering should be given. Cabbages should be 
well worked and the earth drawn to them. So 
too of cauliflowers. Lettuce for a fall crop may 
be sown on rich, moist ground. Sow spinach in 

| drills 16 to 20 inches apart; while turnips 
; ought to be in by the 20th, and, if troubled by 
| the fly, scatter plaster, air-slaked lime or ashes 
' on the plants. 
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| 
Maryland Granges. 
| 

BALTIMORE CouNTY GRANGE, No. 13, pro- | 
poses to hold on September 5th, in a fine grove | 
on the Northern Central Railway, a few miles | 
north of Baltimore, its annual public meeting | 
and basket pic-nic, and to combine with it other 
features which will add to the interest of the | 
occasion, such as a show of farm, garden and 
dairy products, live stock, agricultural imple- 
ments, &c. The officers elect of the grange will 
be installed into their several positions by the | 
State Master according to the Ritual of the | 
Order ; a number of eloquent and distinguished | 
speakers from our State and abroad will be invited | 
to deliver addresses on the grange; there will 
be music in attendance, diversions for young and 
old, a fine dancing platform laid, and every pains 
taken to make the event an agreeable and inter- 
esting one to all attending. Invitations have 
been extended to the granges of the other coun- 
ties to be present, and as most of the officers of 
the State Grange are expected, the meeting will 
assume somewhat the character, it is believed, of 
a general reunion of the Patrons from all parts 
of Maryland. 

CHAPEL GRANGE, No. 65, dedicated, on the 4th 
ultimo, its new grange hall at Cordova, Talbot 
Co. The usual ceremonies 4 to such 
occasions were performed by W. Master Jos. T. 
Moore, of the Maryland State Grange, and ad- 
dresses delivered by Thos. F. Shepherd and Gen. 
Hardcastle, of the State Executive Committee ; 
Dr. Atkins, Capt. Smith, Jno. W. Knotts and 
other visiting brothers. The musical part of the 
programme was very creditable, especially to the 
sisters, who are also entitled to praise for a hand- 
some lunch served to the large company present. 

The following are the officers of the grange: 
Master, Dr. Cnas. H. Rose; Overseer, James 
H. Ridgaway; Lecturer, R. W. L. Probasco; 
Steward, Levi T. Dukes; Asst. Steward, P. 
Addison Morgan; Treasurer, George H. Tarbut- 
ton; Chaplain, Wm. L. Arringdale; Gate 
Keeper, William H Mahn; Ceres, Mrs. Julia E. 
Rose; Pomona, Miss Lizzie Hopkins; Flora, 
Mrs. Sarah Tarbutton; Lady Asst. Steward, 
Miss Clara A. Ridgaway. 

MontTGoMERY County GRANGE, No. 7, held 
its regular quarterly meeting at Damascus, on 
the 25th instant, from 10 t8 1 o'clock, with an 
out-door meeting that filled up the afternoon, 
both largely attended and decidedly interesting, 
some three or four of the ablest men in our 
county, including the W. State Master, taking | 
an active part and making addresses which 
might fairly be termed effective. Dr. John W. 
Magruder gave, in my opinion, the mos{ ora- 
torical grange address I have ever heard. _F. 

GLENCOE GRANGE, No. 160, Baltimore Co., | 
will hold a public meeting on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, 7th instant, in a grove on the York | 
turnpike, near Glencoe Station, Northern Cen- 
tral Railroad. W. State Agent Devries, W. 
State Lectnrer Robinson, W. Master Taylor and 
W. Master-elect of the Baltimore County Grange 
have been invited to be present and speak on 
the occasion. Visitors are expected from the 
neighboring granges, and an enjoyable time may 
be counted on. 





| his load to somebody else's shoulders. 


Home Department. 





Bearing One-another’s Burdens. 





Messrs. Editors : 

You have my unbounded sympathy, inas- 
much as your duties must needs require your 
presence in the midst of heated walls and pave- 
ments, with the din and dust of the ever-moving 
crowd constantly wafted in through the open 
windows; while we are luxuriating in comforts 
of pure air, quiet, shady lawns, &c. It is of pure 
sympathy this letter is born, for the temptation 
is very strong to take a book and fan instead of 
the pen, and spend a leisure hour or two under the 
trees,—others however might be likeminded and 
our kindly editors left minus matter for “our 
department.” Surely in such days as these we 
all should strive to bear our portion of every 
burthen, in order that none may have an extra 
share. I wonder whether it is as generally 
understood as it should be, that “| irk shifts 

leave it to 
thoughtful minds of a different turn to demon- 
strate the truth of this in other departments, 
while I will confine my own efforts to the home 
circle. 

I claim it to be a very rare exception where, if 
every member of a household performs faithfully 
his or her part, that any one member has more 
to do than can be comfortably performed, con- 
sistently with their station in life and pecuniary 
circumstances. When weary feet go plodding 
through the daily duties, when temper becomes 
roused, when natural elasticity of spirits and 
limbs are wanting, the hair turning grey, and 
the brow clouded and wrinkled, a close observer 
will seldom fail to find the cause in the fact that 
some other load besides the one belonging there 
has been laid upon those shoulders. 

Those most interested are too easily satisfied 
that these are due to age; but age is responsible 
for a very small portion of them. It is within 
the memory of most of us that age was charged 
with the toothless condition of the majority of 
middle-aged people ; whereas in these days, it 
seems that with proper care teeth may do us good 
service as long as we may chance to need them. 
This I believe to be true of every part of the 
human frame, and that “a green old age” is not 
merely a poetical idea. . 

The husband who strives to keep his wife up 
to the standard at which he took her will oftener 
than otherwise find her rising above it both 
mentally and physically. There is an inward 
responsiveness to that kind of care which seldom 
fails. The husband has no right to say that his 
wife is able to take care of herself, (however true it 
may be;) this is a duty he is supposed to have 
assumed voluntarily. The over-burthened wife 
and mother owes the circumstances oftener to the 
fact that she was thought capable of carin 
for herself than to any other cause. A hesbend 
who is wise and kind will let it be his first and 
constant care, that neither by force of circum- 
stances nor of her own free will does more care 
or labor rest upon her than is consistent with 
good health an good temper. According to the 
general fitness of things, a woman’s duties lie 
in doors and a man’s outside, yet this is by no 
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means a fixed rule. If there is more than her share 
in doors, he ought to help her or provide help. If 
the man has more than his share outside, she 
should help or manage that he has help. 

I have little patience with the woman who 
upon every plausible occasion thrusts her cares 
and duties upon her husband; nor have I aught 
of respect for husband, son or brother who sits 
idly looking on, while a woman is overdoing 
herself, because forsooth it is woman’s work. In 
such a case it ceases to be her own load she is 
bearing—it is the idler’s. 

Ordinarily, and for obvious reasons, most of the 
carefulness for health’s sake devolves upon the 
husband and father during the earlier years of 
wife and motherhood ; having done his duty in 
this respect, in later years, with a well-preserved 
wife and grown-up sons and daughters, he will 
find himself more than repaid by the tender care 
he will be sure to get from them; such a father 
becomes in his old age a sort of household idol. 
When, however, the mother arrives at middle age, 
(thanks to a kind providence and careful hus- 
band) in good health and free from cares peculiar 
to the raising of a family, a new set of duties 
fall to her lot, and unless these children take upon 
themselves each his or her share, mother will be 
defrauded of the rest and liberty to follow some- 
what her own inclinations, which she has so long 
looked forward to, and the hope of which has 
helped her to bear the wearying and incessant 
demands of children’s wants and infirmities. 
Alas! too often, owing to injudicious training, or 
the shortsightedness of selfish natures, each one 
goes their own way seeking chiefly their own 
pleasure and pastime,—the mother’s burthens 
increased in proportion to the amount of amuse- 
ment, entertainment and dress, the children 


uire. 
“te will be well for sons and daughters in after 
years if they have no such delinquency to 
remember—having cheerfully assumed their own 
portion of home cares and duties ere they were 
compelled by failing health or possibly sacrifice 
of life on the part of their parents to do so. 
Thoughtless children who shirk their own part 
of the home burthens, thus compelling their par- 
ents to wear themselves out prematurely, deprive 
themselves of that which never can be replaced, 
or restored to them; a lesson they too often learn 
to their sorrow when it is too late. A house 
that “kings might covet” is where parents, keep- 
ing true and lasting fellowship with their chil- 
dren, share in due proportion all duties and 
care, make of pleasure and sorrows common 
property. Could we thus spare ourselves all 
superfluous wear and tear of mind and body— 
enjoying temperately legitimate pleasures and 
pastimes—we might indeed hope for “a green old 
age.” JERES. 
* 


Care of Children. 


Putting Children to Bed. 

Ten years ago an old friend told me that her 
babies had cried more over going to sleep at 
night, or taking their daily naps, than about all 
their other troubles put together. She said this 
after expressing surprise at the cheerful way in 
which my year-and-a-half-old boy went up stairs 
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for a nap, and the quickness with which I 
returned to the parlor. Possibly she followed 
too strictly advice often given in print to mothers, 
something like this: “Have a regular hour for 
the child's nap, or for its bed-time, and when 
that hour comes, put it in its little crib and leave 
it there to go to sleep without further attention.” 
Bad advice, I think. 

Being of a tender heart, my friend more 
likely rocked or soothed it to sleep herself, but 
the attempt to establish regularity may have 
been very trying to both mother and child. I 
came very near carrying this thing too far my- 
self. Regular habits, for children of all growths, 
are an excellent thing in most respects, but their 
formation should be coaxed rather than forced, 
and many times “the play is not worth the 
candle.” 

I thought I must train my first baby to good 
and regular habits. It would be convenient for 
me, and wholesome for him, if he would go to 
bed for the —_ as early as six o'clock, and 
several times I labored with him two or three 
hours, in the vain endeavor to make a wide- 
awake baby go to sleep. A more experienced 
neighbor taught me better. She remarked, 
“Perhaps you never can teach that child to go 
to sleep alone in his crib. I would not try too 
hard.” —“But,” I said “Mrs. Brown’s baby goes 
to sleep in that way, and always has done so.”— 
“All babies are not alike,” she said smilingly, “as 
I have good reason to know.”—She went on to 
tell me some of her experience. She supposed 
that babies must be rocked to sleep, unless they 
went to sleep while nursing, until she happened 
once to lay her first child, six weeks old, upon 
the bed, just as she had put on its night-gown, 
being suddenly called away to wait upon a 
neighbor at the door. When she came back to 
the baby, to her astonishment and admiration, 
the little thing was fast asleep. Next night she 
put it in bed awake, and it fell asleep without 
resistance, and always thereafter did the same, 
never disturbed unless there was loud talking in 
the room. This was so charming, the mother 
thought she would have her next little daughter 
behave in the same way. But no amount of 
coaxing or perseverance could reconcile daugh- 
| ter number two being put to bed awake. 


| Danger in Trying Too Hard. 





Night after night the poor baby screamed and 
sobbed itself to sleep, almost breaking the 
heart of its loving and conscientious mother ; 
at the end of a week of such agony, being no 
more inclined to yield than at first. Then the 
mother concluded that she had mistaken the 
path of duty, and gave up the contest, fearing a 
lasting injury to the darling’s health from such 
excessive excitement. 

“Did she conquer you?” I asked. “I feared 
so at the time,” replied the mother, “but there is 
not a more obedient child, or a better girl, in the 
world than my Daisy.” I believed her. But, 
since then, our gentle, conscientious Daisy, in 
her early womanhood, has suffered from long 
and dangerous illness, followed by a period of 
distressing mental weakness and aberration, 
which was, I have no doubt, connected in the 
child’s vital or nervous history with that week 
| of protracted and severe mental excitement in 
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her babyhood. Other similar cases have come 
within my knowledge. We do not know how 
many of the brightest and best minds have suf- 
fered great injury from the conscientious 
endeavors of their loving mothers to train them 
up in the way they should go. I have heard of 
one baby who froze its hand one winter night, 
though it had previously screamed long and 
loud, because it was an inflexible rule of its 
parents not to go near it after it was once tucked 
up warm for the night in its crib. Mrs. Stowe 


tells of a baby that pulled the pillow over its | 


face and smothered itself to death, when crying 
itself to sleep alone. 


Going to Bed when Sleepy. 


I have had little difficulty with the bed-time 
business. The little ones go to bed when they 

et sleepy, and as there is usually an early break- 

t to which they like to get up, they are sleepy 
early in the evening. The bed feels good toa 
sleepy child, unless mere sleepinesss has degen- 
erated into crossness. If a child is half sick as 
well as sleepy, it probably wants its mother’s 
arms. If little ones are taken arbitrarily away 
from their playthings or pleasures, because “it is 
bed-time,” they learn to regard bed-time as a 
natural enemy. As a little one’s bed-time draws 
near, the elder members of the family should be 
considerate, and not propose or introduce new 
amusements or pleasure, which it will be hard 
for the little ones to leave. If anything that 
would have interested the little one happens 
after it has gone to sleep, it ought nut to be men- 
tioned afterward in a way to make the child feel 
that it has lost something by going to bed early. 

Last night, for a wonder, my youngest boy 
went to bed crying, because he wanted to sit up 
and see papa. 
father comes from his work at about seven in the 
evening, and until quite lately he supposed that 
papa was only at home a little while in the morn- 
ing. He was so sleepy he could not keep awake, 
and finally consented, with tears, to go to bed as 
usual—only usually he says after a yawn, puttin, 
his hands in mine, “I guess I had better go to 
now.” I had only just kissed bim and wiped his 
tears, when I went to the door and saw “papa” 
coming. I stood there until he came in, and 
whispered to him to kiss the little one if he was 
awake enough to notice him, but not to wake 
him more with play or talk. Behold, the child 
was already asleep, and then I cautioned all not 
not to tell the baby boy that his papa came as 
soon as he had gone to bed lest he should insist 
still more upon sitting up another time. He has 
his reward for early retiring, as he is the only 
child always sure of eating a six o’clock break- 
fast with papa. However the others may lag 
behind, there he sits in his high chair and bib, 
holding animated discourse with one who is to 
his imagination the personification of all the 
virtues and graces desirable in man.— Faith Ro- 
chester in American Agriculturist. 





A Bruisz.—Smear with a small lump of fresh 
butter immediately. If fresh butter is not at 
hand, use olive oil. In either case renew the 
application every few minutes for two or three 

urs. 
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Domestic Recipes. 





A very refreshing drink for hot weather, par- 
| ticularly for men working in the sun, is made by 
|taking one cup of sugar, or nice syrup, to one 
|teaspoonful of good sharp ground ginger; mix 
}and add water according to taste; and after all 
|some nice pure vinegar. My men prefer it to 
anything else I can give them. When I want to 
make it a little nicer for indoor use, I use white 
sugar, and citric acid in place of the vinegar. 

A nice way to prepare young chickens, and 
|much less trouble than frying, is to open them 
only down the backs; spread them out in a 
| dripping-pan, having first seasoned properly ; 
place the pan in an oven about right for bread, 
and about every four minutes baste with butter 
and lard melted together. When done serve 
with cream gravy, with finely-chopped parsley 
in it, CERES. 





Varieties of Seed Wheat. 





We would be obliged to such of our readers 
| who may have it in their power to furnish such 
| information in time for our September number, as 

would tend to illuminate the subject of the best 
variety of wheat to be sown the coming Fall, 
‘From various sources we have seen it stated that 
| where the Hessian fly had left its mark, it was 
| found to be on the white varieties, and that the 
| Clawson had suffered more than any other. These 
|reports came from Canada, New York and the 
| South, whilst at the West such is not found to 
| have been the case. 

At a late mecting of the Elmira Club, of which 
| President Hoffman of the State Agricultural 
Society is also the President, a discussion took 
|place, of which we make an extract from the 
, Homestead’s report : 

At the last meeting there was a notice of Fultz 
| wheat sent by Mr. Strang, of Wayne Co., the 
| surprising fact being reported, that a field of this 
| variety had escaped attack by the fly, while an 
adjoining field of Clawson wheat sowed the 
}same day had suffered much from its ravages. 
| The straw was stiff and of good length, with no 
| appearance of rust or other fault, while the heads 
|were well filled with bright amber grain. It 
| was shown, however, that the Fultz wheat may 
be damaged by the fly, for Col. Piollet, who 
| prizes the variety very highly, and raises it in 
extensive fields, reported the experience of last 
| year, when on his farm both Fultz and Clawson 
| had like conditions of growth, except that the 
'Fultz was sown a few days earlier and was 
|attacked by the fly, while the Clawson escaped. 
| The facts elicited seem to prove that immunity 
|from the fly can hardly be claimed by any 
| variety of wheat. Mr. Lovell made the singu- 


| lar statement that his barley was infested by an 
| insect tnat seemed identical with the Hessian fly, 
the mischief being wrought at the lower joint 
of the stalk commonly, although in some cases 
the lodgment is effected at the next above, as in 
rare instances may occur with wheat, 
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Gen. Meem’s Sale of Sheep. 





We call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of the sale of Cotswolds and 
Southdown sheep to be held at Mt. Jackson, 
Virginia, on the 28th instant. The animals to be 
offered are all desirable in every way, and the 
sale will be peremptory. Gen. Meem writes us 
that if he is at all encouraged he will hereafter 
have yearly sales, as he believes this is the only 
way good stock can be scattered throughout a 
country. The result of the annual sales in 
Kentucky and the West demonstrate this, and 
we trust such success will attend this first trial 
of this plan in this quarter as to lead to its con- 
tinuance. Such of our friends as are thinking 
of purchasing sheep should by all means be pre- 
sent, It will be seen that unusual facilities are 
offered by the railroad. 

The Royal Agricultural Society's Show 
at Bristol, England. 


We are in receipt of copious reports of this 
fine show, held 9th to 15th ultimo, and one of 
the most successful ever held by the society. 
‘The total entries were never so large, and the 
show of cattle was only excelled at Birmingham, 
where the entries numbered 465, whilst here they 
were 443. The agricultural implements and 
machinery are reported to “represent a town in 
themselves ;” and the articles for use in the dairy 
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and for sending milk long distances by rail con- 
stitute a special feature of the show. 

In the cattle, Short-horns were, of course, the 
most numerous, and next to them in point of 
numbers were the Channel breeds; Devons were 
good but not numerous; of Sussex and Long- 
horns there was not a great display, and Here- 
fords showed a falling off. 

The exhibition of sheep was pronounced one 
of the best ever heid, and the show of pigs was 
large and very fine. 

The attendance was very large, almost coming 
up to that of the meeting at Liverpool, the most 
successful provincial show the society ever held. 


(ae We are indebted to Mr. Townend Glover, 
of the Department of Agriculture, for a copy of 
his work “Cotton, and the principal Insects fre- 
quenting the plant in the United States,”—con- 
taining 22 plates, all etched’ by his own hand, 
giving figures of all the insects injurious and 
beneficial to the cotton plant, with descriptions ; 
the whole forming a volume unique in American 
Entomology, and of surpassing usefulness for 
reference. 


A New Harrow. 

Messrs. U. G. Miller & Co., Ashland, Md., 
besides their usual variety of implements will 
offer this fall a newly-invented harrow, which 
after various alterations and experiments has 
reached a shape of great efficiency. A number 
of the Gunpowder Club have made suggestions 
which have been adopted in its manufacture, and 
they have tested its work. The implement will 
be exhibited at the public meeting and show of 
the Baltimore County Grange, on the 5th Sep- 
tember. 


Improved Stock. 

A number of breeders advertise stock of the 
improved breeds in this issue. Mr. C. J. B. Mit- 
chell has for sale Cotswolds; Mr. Sam’l J. Sharp- 
less, a noted breeder, offers Southdowns ; Dr. W. 
H. DeCourcy offers Shropshire Sheep and Here- 
ford Cattle; Mr. W. U. Kennon also offers 
Shropshires and Devons, and Mr. Wm. H. Perot 
some Jersey bull calves. 


The McGinnis Harrow, as will be seen by the 
letter in the advertising pages, is gaining favor 
in the West. Capt. McGinnis has issued a new 
edition of his Harrow Circular, which can no 
doubt be had upon application to the manufac- 
turers and agents of the implement. 


("Farmers and others in need of lumber of 
any description for building and other purposes 
are referred to the advertisement of the old 
established house of Thomas Matthews & Sons. 
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The Agricultural College. 





The register or circular of this institution for 
the current year has been issued. It appears 
from it that during the last session the total 
attendance was only 71, the average being, we 
believe, about 50. Most of the pupils were from 
the cities of Baltimore and Washington, and few 
appear to have come from the agricultural dis- 
tricts. 


Unusual space is given the agricultural depart- | 


ment, and it seems that hereafter all the pupils 
are to be required to take this course. Nothing 
is said about the “special” classes, and it is pre- 
sumable, in accordance with Governor Carroll’s 
assurance, they are to be discontinued, although 
there is such a class being taught at the college 
during the vacation. 

Col. Jones, the professor of agriculture, has 
resigned, but we have not learned of the appoint- 
ment of his successor. 


The Superior Drill. 





We referred to this drill last month, and we 
here give a cut of it, which by a mistake of the 
printer was replaced by another one in the 
advertisement of Mr. Durborow, the agent for 
its sale. 

Will some of your contributors give me the 
best mode of ferrying a boat across a river with- 


| out steam. Say by horse-power or other means 


We understand that things at the college are 


not moving to the entire satisfaction of some of 
the powers that be, and we should not be sur- 
prised to learn, at a not distant day, of another 


of the periodical reorganizations of its adminis- | 


tration. 


(2 We acknowledge receipt from Messrs. L. | 


Prang & Co. of parts 3, 4 and 5 of Meehan’s 


Native Flowers and Ferns of the U. S., each con- | 


taining four beautiful plates and 16 pages of 
interesting text. 


State and District Shows—1878. 





American Institute, N. Y., Sept. 11-Nov. 238. 
California, Sacramento, Sept. 16-21. 
Colorado, Denver, Sept. 24-28. 
Connecticut, Hartford, Sept. 10-13. 
Dakota, ——, Sept. 10-13. 

Georgia, Macon, Oct. 28-Nov. 2. 

[llinois, Freeport, Sept. 16-21. 

Indiana, Indianapolis, Sept. 30-Oct. 5. 
Iowa, Cedar Rapids, Sept. 16-20. 

Maine, Portland, Sept. 17-20. 

Michigan, Detroit, Sept. 16-20. 

Maryland, Baltimore, Sept. 24-27. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Sept. 2-7. 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Sept. 2-7. 

Missouri, Madison, Sept. 9-13. 

Nebraska, Lincoln, Sept. 23-27. 

Nevada, Reno, Oct. 7-12. 

New England, Worcester, Mass., Sept. 3-6. 
New Jersey, Waverley, Sept. 16-20. 

New York, Elmira, Sept. 9-13. 

Ohio, Columbus, Sept. 9-13. 

Oregon, Salem, Oct. 10-18. 

Pennsylvania, Erie, Sept. 23-27. 

St. Louis Association, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 7-12. 
Texas, Austin, Oct. 29-Nov. 2. 

Vermont, St. Albans, Sept. 10-12. 
Virginia, Richmond, Oct. 29-Nov. 1. 
Wisconsin, Madison, Sept. 9-13. 


to propel the boat safely and quickly. Would 
much a 
Milton, N. ¢ A SUBSCRIBER. 
Can any of our readers advise our enquirer ? 
PeEacHEs.—The receipts at Baltimore July 31, 
this year, were 700 boxes, against from 10 to 
15,000 same date 1877. 


Sheep Management. 





Col. Crutchfield, of Tennessee, thus gives his 
experience with sheep : 

“T never breed in-and-in; never use anythin 
but mature rams. It is false economy to bre 
to a lamb, because he can be bought for a few 


| dollars less, and it is a positive injury to the 


lamb. I never allow the ewe lambs to be served 
by the ram until the fall previous to two years 
old. I permit the ram to run with the ewes 
from August to November, when he is taken 
from the ewes and lotted to himself; otherwise 
lambs would be coming at inopportune times. 


| A ewe that loses her lamb in the spring is very 
| apt to be served by the buck if he has access to 


her, within a short time after such loss, which 
would cause her to drop a lamb in the fall, mak- 


| ing it difficult to carry her and the lamb through 


the winter, with loss of the lamb from her the 
succeeding spring. One mature ram to about 
fifty ewes, with a little grain twice a day, as his 


| attention to the ewes prevents his grazing, and 


without extra feed, would cause him to decline 
in flesh and strength, and be less able to perform 


| his duties. In summer they graze upon my 


meadows and grass lots, destroying noxious 


| weeds, briars, &c., in winter upon the winter- 
| grazing oats, and fed only when the oats are too 


wet to graze or the ground frozen; they are then 
removed to sod ground, and, if necessary, fed 


| hay or grain. 


SEED WHEAT—MUSCOVITE, 


Actual yield, 65 bushels per acre. Send 25 cents for 
package, or (rate) $4.00a busbel. Address 
C. H. WALKER, Elkhart, Ind. 














HampstgeaD, Kine Grorae Co., Va., 
July 3, 1878. 


A. S, Leg, Esq., Richmond, Va., 

Deak S1x:—I am happy to inform you that 
your Agricultural Lime acted finely on my crop 
of wheat, and but for the rust which attacked it 
early, it would have been a very heavy one. J 
never had a finer growth when I used the best 
super-phosphate, and the clover has taken very 
well. I will take another car-load this fall. 


Ds he oY] | 8 
The rust attacked the blades of the wheat | Pelts, each, 50 cts.@$1,50; Tallow—country, ¥ Ib. 6: 


throughout this section before it began to joint, 
and this has lessened the yield as well as the 
quality of the grain. 
Yours respectfully, 
R. H. Sruart. 
[Dr. Stuart, who writes the above, is one of 
the most extensive and respected farmers of his 
county.— Hads. A. F. 
L. J. WARREN, No. 18 EF. Falls Avenue, is the 
agent in Baltimore for this manure. Price only 
$15 per ton. 


Baltimore Markets—July 31. 


Flour.—Steady and firm in tone, with good local de 
mand, and some inquiry for export; but offerings are 
limited. We quote as follows: Howard Street Super 
$203: do. do. Extra $3.25@4.25; do. do. Family $4.50@ 
= ; Western Super $2@3; do. Extra $3.25@4 25; do. 

‘amily $4.50@5.25; City Mills Super $2.50@3.25; do. do. 
Extra $3.75@4.25; do. do. Rio brands Extra $5.75; Spring 
Wheat Flour $4.50@5.75; do. do. Patent $5.50@6; do. do. 
Extra $6.25; Fancy brands $6.50; Fine $2; Rye Flour $3 
GS3.2; Corn Meal, City Mills ¥ bri. $2.62; do. do. ¥ 100 

8. $1.30; do. Western ? 100 ths. $1.10@1.15. 

Wheat.— Receipts are very liberal, the arrivals, how- 
ever, being chiefly of Western, and for Southern, the 
offerings of which were light as compared with the last 
few days, the market was duil and weaker, particularly 
for Fultz, this description being neglected and lower, 
and generally buyers were disposed to discriminate more 
closely in making purchases. We quote as follows, viz: 
Southern red, common, 53@75 cents; do. do. fair 80@95; 
do. do. Fultz 97 cents@$1.03; do. long-berry $1@1.07; 
Western No. 2 red, spot and August, $1.01%; do. do. Sep- 
tember $1.02 (@ 1.03; do. do. October $1.04@1.04 \. 

Corn.—Southern steady, but quiet under very limited 
supply. Western steady, but dull. We quote: Southern 
white 58@54 cents; Western steamer, spot, 43 cents; do 
mixed, spot and August delivery, 47% cents; do. do. Sep- 
tember delivery 48 cents. 

Onts.— Quiet but steady. Receipta very light. We 
ou: Western mixed 32% cents; do. bright 34 cents; 

uthern, fair to good, 32@33 cents; do. prime 35@36 
cents; Pennsylvania 33@34 cents. 

Rye.—We report to-day sales of 100 bus. good new 
Sonthern at 53 cents, and we write the market steady at 
this figure. 

Cotton.— Strong for both spots and futures, with the 
latter? to 9 points up inprice. We quote as follows for 
spots, viz: Middling 11% cents; Low Middling 11% 
cents; Strict Good Ordinary 10X%(@11 cents; Good Ordi- 
a | 10% cents. 

ay and Straw.—Firm, with quotations as fol- 

lows: Choice Cecil Co. Timothy $15; fair to prime Md. 
and Pa. Timothy $12@14; mixed Hay $10@12; Western 
do. $10@12; Clover do. $8@9; Wheat Straw $6; Oat do. 
$8; Rye do. $11@12. 

Provisious.—Firm, with tendency upward. We 
quote: Bulk Shoulders, packed, 5% centa; do. L. C. 

ides, packed, 6% @6 cents; do. C. R. Sides, packed, 
64%@6% cents; Bacon Shoulders, packed, 6% cents; do. 
C. R. Sides, ked, 7 cents; do. Hams, sugar-cured 12@ 
1246 cents; do. Shoulders do. 7 cents; do. Breasts 7% 
cents; Lard, Refined, tierces 8 cents; do. Crude, do. 74 
cente; Mess Pork, ® bri. $10.75. Butter—Western tubs, 
choice fresh, 12@14 cents; do. good to prime 10@11 cents; 
near-by Roll 11@13 cents. Cheese—N. Y. to choice 
7@9% cents; Western 6@8 cents. Fags—18@is cents. 

‘obacco.—Maryland descriptions continue in good 
demand, with the offerings free of all grades, except the 
fine qualities, which continue scarce. We note sales 


within the past week or so of 1,009 to 1,200 hhds., princi- 
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ally for France and Germany, though the French buyer 

as been doing comparatively little for the past few days. 
Of Ohio we note the sale of another lot of 500 hhds, for 
France, and of some 500 to 600 Lihds., petactneite for Duis 
burg, and for both Maryland and Ohio prices are pretty 
steady. Stock here in factors’ hands about 39,000 hhds. 

Produce.—Prices are as follows for the ariicles 
Apples, ® bri., $1.25@2.50; Beans— 
N. Y. medium, ¥ bus., $1.75@1.8%; Peas, black-eye, ¥ 
bus., $1.30@1.40; Peas, Western green, ¥ bus., $1.15@ 
$1.20; Potatoes, new, ¥ bri.. $1. 1.75; do. Sweet, ? bri... 


| $4@6; Onions, ¥ bri., $1; Beeswax, ¥ Ib., 2@26 cents; 


| cents; Wool—unwashed, coarse ? ib., 


Ginseng, ¥ t., 70 cents; Seneca Root, ¥ fh., 55a cents; 
Virginia Snake, ® b., 10@12 cents; Feathers, ? th., 40@ 
45 cents; Hides—dry country, ? th., 13@15 cents; Shee; , 


Soap—country, ® I5.. 4@6 cents: Broom Corn, ® th., 4@6 
.26 cents; do. 
do. fine # tbh. 2224 cents;: do. tubwashed, coaree ¥ Ib., 


25 


| 38@36 cents; do. do. fine ® th. 32.435 cents; do. fleece- 
| washed 35(@36 cents. 


Live Stock.— Beef Cutt/e -Fairly active. We quote 
best on sale 5@5 cents; generally rated firat-clase 4% @ 
5% cents; medinm or good fair quality 4% @4% cents; 
ordinary thin steers, oxen and cows, 3a3\% cents.— 
Milch Vows—Slow of sale at $3.25@4 a head. Swine— 
In moderate demand, with quotations at 6@6% cents. 
Sheep—Active, with good ones in demand. We quote 
butchers’ Sheep at 34(@4% cents; Lambs 44@5% cents; 
stock Sheep $2@3 per head as to quality. 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST No, 





Sheep Husbandry in the South....... Pere 269 

| The Old Maryland State Agricultural So- 
TSE A ee eT) ee ee Qe 
English or Flat Turnips.......... ane F 277 
| The Tobacco Horn-Worm..... S00 cceengeemte 
OO | arr pavaaee 278 
Haymarket (Va.) Agricultural Club.........278 
Enterprise Club, by N. E. D............... 279 
pereving Poor Lend, by ©. ..0.9. «0.00 % «esse 

Notes and Comments on July No. Farmer, 
RR ee Oe eters 280 
Tidewater Virginia, by Rev. D. M. Wharton.281 
Our French Letter, by F.C.......... onces ane 
Pigs for Breeders and for Pork............. 283 
Design for a Suburban or Country House... .284 
Soluble and Finely-Ground Phosphates..... 284 
Deer Creek Farmers’ Club.............. 2 + 200 
Care of Dairy Stock..... Py fT Pe oth s eee 286 
pe eg Weare tee er eee 287 








Proposed Show and Trial of Shepherd Dogs.289 

Work for the Month—Sowing i. Setting 
Meadows, Permanent Pastures, Plowing 
for Wheat, Buckwheat, Tobacco, Turnips, 


Grass Lands...... hy be Pn ere eee 290 
Heavy Fleeces....... £-8gd tikoouenndaaee 
Poultry as a Source of Profit, by G. O. 

Brown..... heeds ad pom cbpache-b acer, . S00 


Management of Pigeons, by J. H. King... ..291 


Fattening Turkeys. 0... scccosccscneoee MOB 
Potomac Fruit-Growers........2....s000:- 293 
FIGs OUt OF TOOTS. «0 s0esiewe sess scssvccesss 294 


Strawberries, new and old—Sharpless Seed- 
lings .. . 000 cee ae 
Keeping Plants Over Winter...... ........295 
Floriculture for August, by W. D. Bracken- 
ridge. ...... hee 6 ¢ thie al « «296 
Hydrangea Paniculata Grandiflora..........297 
A Two-Acre Family Garden, by Jno. D. 


Thorns ....... cant ie tad Py ae ay 
Vegetable Garden for August..............297 
Maryland Granges........ és aoe rer err ey y 1 
Bearing One-another’s Burdens............298 
Ce WN <n. 9.§.0:6.4:0.0:4:04.4-.00.00uma anna 299 
Varieties of Seed Wheat............ err 300 
Editorial Notices, &c.........0.cccsecceees OOK 

















New Advertisements. 





U. H. Walker.—Muscovite Seed Wheat. 

Rev. D. M. Wharton.—Farms for Sale in Westmoreland 
County. 

Grigith & Turner.—Hagerstown Grain Drill, &c. 

L. H. McGinnis.—McGinnis Harrow. 

Geo. King, Prest.— Self-acting Cow Milker. 

S. J. Gilmore.— Kansas Lands. - 

Gilbert & Meem -— Public Sale of Cotswold and Sout 
down Sheep. 

U. J. B. Mitchell.—Cotswold Sheep. 

Sam} J Sharpless.—Choice Southdowns. 

a DeCourcy.—Shropshire Sheep and Hereford 

attle 

L. J. Warren.—Lee’s Prepared Lime. 

Edw. L. Coulson.— Pure Ground Bone and Bone Meal. 

P. Zell & Sons.— Fertilizers. , 

R. J. Baker & Co.—Super-phosphates for Wheat. 

Rev. R. H. Phillips.—V ‘eginta Female Institute. 

Thomus Matthews & Son.—Lumber, Shingles, &c. 

J. J. Turner & Co.—Excelsior. 

J. J. Turner & Co.—Ammoniated Super -phosphate. 

Jno. S, Reese & Co—Soluble Pacific Guano, Bone-Dust, 


c. 
J. Y. A. Holloway.—Excelsior and Ammoniated Super- 
Pf osphate. : 
Eli M. Lamb.—Friends’ Elementary and High School. 
G. 0. Brown.—Shepherd Pup for sale. 


Choice Southdowns. 


Twelve Southdown Rams, one 
and two years old, (sired by im- 
ported Prince Arthur, bred by 
Lord Walsiungham,) for sale in 
lots or singly. Also one imported 
Ram, two years old. Also Ewes 
and Ram and Ewe Lambs. 


SAM. J. SHARPLESS, 
Street Road Station, Chester Co., Pa. 
Or 705 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Rams and Ewes from best English 
stock, for sale at moderate prices. 


Address, 
C. J. B. MITCHELL, 


QUEENSTOWN, MD. 


~ SHEPHERD DOG FOR SALE. 


A Scotch Collie Pup, (Dog,) 8 months old— 
not trained. Price $7. GEO. O. BROWN, 

AMERICAN FARMER AGENCY, 

BALTIMORE. 





HEAP FARMS , 


2. FREE HOME 


SIN THe Whew s 


900,000 acres taken in four months by 85,000 people. 
Good climate, soil, water, and building stone, and good so- 
“my. Address, 8. J. Gilmore, Land Com’r, Salina, Kansas 
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FOR SALE. 


| Shropshire Sheep. 
HEREFORD CATTLE. 


WM. HENRY DeCOURCY. 
Queenstown, Md., July 25th. 


LARGE PUBLIC SALE 


| Cotswold and Southdown 
SHEEP, 


IN SHENANDOAH CoO., VA. 


| The undersigned will sell at public sale, without re- 
| verve, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1878, at Strath- 
| moor, immediately upon the Valley Branch of the B. & 
|O. R. R., bis entire flock of pure-bred Cotswold Sheep, 
except his imported Breeding Bucks. comprising 170 
Head of Bucks, Ewes and Lambs. The Ewes 
were bred ip England. Canada and Kentucky. The 
Lambs are out of these Ewes by English Bucks, bred by 
MR. RUSSELL SWANWICEK, of the Royal Agricultural 
| College Farm, England, and sent by him to the Centen- 


nial. 
| Will be added to thesale some 30 pure-bred Cotswold 
| and some 30 pure- bred Southdown Bucks, which will be 
selected by the subscriber in person, from the best flocks 
|in Kentucky. The stock is every way worthy of the 
| attention of breeders of fine Sheep, Sale to commence 
| promptly at 12 o'clock. Terms—all sums of $50 and 
under, cash; over that amount 9) days credit for approved 
negotiable paper. 
| ‘Trains will be ran from Frederick City, Hagerstown 
and Martinsburg on the morning of the sale; stopping 
| at intermediate stations, to arrive in time to examine 
Sheep before and to return that evening after the sale. 
| Tickets at half-fare rates. Parties wishing to examine 
| Sheep before the day of sale can come by regular trains 
the day before, and wi!) find sccommodations at my 
house, or the houses of my friends, or at the many bo 
tels in New Market or Mt. Jackson, close by. 


GILBERT S. MEEM, 


Mt. Jackson P. 0., Shenandoah Co., Va. 


‘Friends’ Elementary & High School. 


A PRIMARY SCHOOL, AN ACADEMY AND 
| COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, FOR PUPILS oF BoTH SEXES, 


Lombard Street, near Eutaw, Baltimore, Md. 


The fifteenth year of this Institution will begin 
Ninth Month (September) 4th, 1878. ‘ 

Students are here offered ample facilities for qualify- 
ing themselves to enter upon a business or a profes- 
sional career, or to prepare themeelves for matricula- 
tion at College or University. 

Homes, wherein particular attention will be given to 
students, whe, coming from elsewhere, desire board in 
the city. will be secured by Principal at moderate rates, 
and pupils who come daily from the country will be 
provided for until near time for departure of trains 

Circulars containing full information may be obtained 
at book-etores or at school-rooms. 

gE. M. LAMR, Principal. 


VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, 
Rev. R. H. Puiwips, Rector, assisted by a fall corps of 
experienced officers. The 34th annual session will com- 
mence September 11th, 1878. Buildings spacious, with 
gas and hot and cold water. Heated by steam. Exten- 
sive grounds. Patronage from 19 States. School firat- 
class. Terms reduced. Seven churches within 3 min- 





utes’ walk. For catalogue address the Rector. 



















Farms for Sale! 
In Westmoreland Co., Va., Three 


Miles from Court-House, 


Six miles from steamboat landing. Contains 650 acres; 


upwards 200 cleared: 40 acres good meadow land. A large | 


——— excellent Pine, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Cedar, 
c. Steam Saw Millon theplace. Soil—best quality of 
forest land, easily cultivated; highly susceptible of 
improvement; grows clover and other grasses well. 
Water pure, excellent, and in all the fields abundant. 
Dwelling-bonse, 2 hagement rooms and 4 above; other 
necessary buildings g@nd 2 barns. Perfectly healthy. 
Chills and\intermitteits unknown. Churches, Schools, 
Stores, Shops, &c., all convenient. $8 per acre. $2,500 
cash; balance in 1 and 2 years. 

140 acres adjoining the above ; 60 arable. Several acres 
meadow land. Soil good. Water good, very healthy, 
and might be made a nice little farm. 3to4 miles from 
navigable water. No improvements, except cabins. 
Price $500 cash; or $560—$250 cash, balance in 12 
months. Cord wood on the place would soon pay for it. 

D. M. WHARTON, 
Montross, Westmoreland, Va. 
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THE BEsT FANNING MILL IN THE WORLD. OBTAINED 
CENTENNIAL AWARD AND GRAND MEDAL. 
BUY THE 


A.P.DICKEY 
FANNING MILL 


No good Farmer 
can afford to mar- 
ket dirty grain. 

A medium quality well 
Cleaned brings 5 tle 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, Agents, 
51 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Dealers in every description of 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c. 


CASH PRICES FANS: 
Ti, By, DOHAOM MAOGOD. 200.0 ccces ccc cccess $27.00 
No. 2, 22-inch > - pbdeled-taceubebate $25.20 
No. 3, 30-Inch © . geadeiadsiaaaaeo $31.50 


Trade supplied at liberal discounts. 





NIcGINN Is 


FIARROW. 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purchasing Agent, and famous 


grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 


Messrs. M’Grinnis, Taytor & HoLpersy: 


SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 


GENTLEMEN.—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 


Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 


It pulverizes deeply, and its smoothing capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Tts draft is much lighter than the ordinary Harrow. 


It is equalte the 


homas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it pomtsses decided advantages 


over the Tbomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY. 

I have said thus much from observation of its working on the field. 

While the Thomas Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 
seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginnis Patent 1s wrrnmour A RIVAL, 


Yours truly, 


J. D. GUTHRIE. 





of $2. 





Patented May 28th, 1578. 


The Patent Self-Acting Cow Milker M'f'g Co. 


Every one who owns a cow should have one of our wonderfal Milkers. 
A child can use them. Sent free to any part of the Unfted States on receipt 
Send for our Lilustrated Pamphlet. on the Cow, containing sectional 
views of a cow's teats and bag dissected and scientifically explained, by 
Drs. White and Wilson of this city. Sent frec to any address. 


GEO. KING, President, 


Office, 575 Broadway, New York, 





COULSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 


BONE MEAL. 


sar Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 





Office, 32 Light Street. 
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TO WHEAT CROWERS. 





Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER ever offered to the 
Farmer—combining al! the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable fertiliz- 
ing properties of Bones, in fine dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in 
any quantity, however small, per acre. It is the opinion of many close-calculating Farmers, after 
TW NTY YEARS experience in testing it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an 
application of 100 pounds of “EXCELSIOR?” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer or 
guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 


(27"Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that every BAG is branded 
as above, with the Amalysis and our name in Red Letters. 


Price $50 per ton. J. J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore. 
CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, Etc. 

Nos. 41 and 43 N. Paca_ Street, BALTIMORE. 
—THoeE Bess Tt 


— AND — 


Franuag 


Mees DRILL 


CALL AND EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING. 
This Drill is strong, well-built, and distributes the Grain, Grass Seed and Fertilizers with great 
ae Railway and Sweep Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators, Champion Rye Threshers, 
Clover Hullers, Farm Wagons, Chopping Mills, Maryland Straw and Fodder Cutters and Mastica- 








tors, Corn and Cob Crushers, Corn Shellers for Horse and Hand Power, Cider Mills and Presses, 
Cahoon Seed Sowers, Patent Steel Barb Fence Wire, does not rust, stain or decay; a complete 
barrier to the most unruly stock. Steel and Cast-Iron Plowsand Plow Castings. A general assort- 
ment of Agricultural Implements, Field and Garden Seeds. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 41 & 43 N. Paca St., Baltimore. 
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-~LUMBER.— 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 


88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St. 


’ GE’ WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. ROUGH and 


PREPARED LUMBER. 


t@ HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, 


























Dissolution of Copartnership. 


BALTIMORE, March 19th, 1878. 
The Copartnership heretofore existing between the undersigned, under the name 
of J. J. TURNER & C0., is this day pissoLvep, by mutual consent. Either will 
sign in liquidation. J. J. TURNER, 
J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY. 


The undersigned, engaged since 1858 in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS, 
as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. TURNER, sy wHom the formulas 
and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” ¢ “AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE 


Were originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. TURNER & CO., 
relying upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uniform 
excellence of these fertilizers, offers them IN HIS OWN NAME to the agricultural public. 

Having secured the works of the old firm, 111 McElderry’s Wharf, with the com- 
plete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
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t the manufacture of EXCELSIOR and AMMONIATED PHOS- 
PHATE on his own account, with his office adjoining the works, where he 
will be pleased to see his friends and patrons, assuring them that the FERTILIZERS 
4 manufactured BY HIM shall be of the same uniform and high standard quality as sold 


by the old firms since their introduction. 


JOHN @Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 
No. 107 McElderry’s Wharf. 
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ANALY Srs. 
Ammonia. - - - - - - - 3.30 
Soluble Phosphate of Lime, - - - 23.91 
Bone Phosphate of Lime, ‘. . - - 3.15 
Potash, - - . 4.07 


- - - - 
Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is 


Ww Richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 
THAN ANY OTHER FERTILIZER SOLD, 


And is made with the same care and supervision as our EXCELSIOR, its only competitor.— 
Uniform quality guaranteed. Fine and dry, in excellent order for drijling. Packed in bags. 


{Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by seeing that every Bag is branded 


_ With our NAME and the ANALYSIS in RED LETTERS. 


PRICE $40 per ton. J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore. 
A Complete Wheat Fertilizer. 
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Ammoniated Phosphate & Dissolved Bone, 


PFPrepared by 


The Pacific Guano Company, 
EXPRESSLY FOR WHEAT. 
This article is very rich in AMMONIA, SOLUBLE: PHOS- 
PHATE and POTASH. 
WE ALSO OFFER 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 
Soluble Pacific Guano 
And Pure Bone-Wust. 





These Articles will Drill Reacdiily- 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


No. 4 S. Holliday Street, Baltimore. 
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DAMP WALLS 


CURED by the sepeition of English Petrifying Liquid, 
and inside walls that are damp can be papered on at once. 
Leaky Cisterns can be effectually cured. A fresh importa- 
tion on hand. 


WH. WIRT CLARKE, 61 5, Gay St., BALTIMORE, 
FOR SALE! 


FARM in Howard Co., 19 miles from Baltimore and 
mile south of Frederick Pike and adjoining Hayfield 
Mill. Containing 129 acres, good dwelling, Barn and 
other out-buildings. Fruit of all kinds, pasture, &c. 
Terms te suit. For ferticala apply to 

J. 8., of American Farmer. 





PALLISER’S MODEL HOMES, 


100 es, 30 plates 5x8 inches, giving 20 designs for 
Mode tages, Farm and Country Houses, Farm 
Barn and nage gf Stable and Carriage House, School 
House, Bank and Library, Masonic Association Build- 
ing, Town Hall and three Churches, together with 
descriptive specificatione and a large amount of mlscel- 
laneous matter, making a very valuable book for every 
one intending to build. Price $1. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or sent postpaid by the publishers. 


Palliser, Palliser & Co., Architects. 


$5 to $20 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 


We have now on hand a large stock of No. 1 Peruvian Guano, “Lobos,” with the 


following analysis guaranteed : 


AMmaMOMAA................064..-200.... 
Bone Phosphate of Lime 


Potash 
The Guano is pe 
without any labor whatever. 


Government. 
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rfectly dry, entirely free from lumps, and ready for the drill 
Purchasers will 
Hurtado & Co.’s name stamped on them, they 


6 per cent. 
14 


66 


a see that the bags have Hobson, 
ing the only Agents of the Peruvian 


VOSS BROTHERS, 


No. 42 Second Street, Baitimore, Md. 





Trees For Fall Planting. 





At our PATAPSCO NURSERIES we have a large and select stock of APPLE, PEAR, PEACH 
ARINES, GRAPE 


CHERRY and PLUM TREES, both standard aot ak 
ND CHOICE COLLECTION of 


VINES, BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, 
RIES, &c 


SHADE 





+, &ec., in great variety. Alsoa LARGE A 


wart, APRICOTS, NECT 
Goos 


ANTS EBERRIES, STHAWBER- 





TREES, 


oe Me part of NORWAY, SUGAR, SYCAMORE, SCARLET, ASH-LEAVED and SILVER 
> 


MAPL LIN DENS, POPLARS 





any point. 


HORSE-CHESTNUTS, 
é&c., VINES, CLIMBERS and DECIDUOUS SHRUBS. 


EVERGREEN TREES 


For LAWN DECORATION and HEDGING PURPOSES. Catalogues free. 


W SITE and CUT-LEAVED BIRCH, 
Ge" Also a large and varied collection of 





Trees can be safely shipped to 
Address, 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


Live Agents wanted in every Section. 


(iy-4t} 


51 Light Street, BALTIMORE. 





DORSEY, MOORE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


Apricultural Implements and Machinery. 


AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


Sturdebaker Farm and Freight WAGONS 
Ce.’s Steam Engines, Empire Threshers, D 


Taylor Manufacturing 
aniels’ Hay and Straw 


Fodder Cutter, (best in the market.) Empire Grain Drills, and Adamant 


Plows. 


Grain Cradles, Seed Sowers, Cultivators, Harrows, &c., 


&e. 


We are the ONLY manufacturers of Montgomery’s Celebrated Improved 
Rockaway and Little Champion Wheat Fans. 


52 8. CALVERT STREET, 


Send for circulars. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
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U.G. MILLER & CO. | Square Box: Butter. Prints, 
FOR SALE BY 
Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. | Ges: Chipman & Co. 
Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- Cor. Calvert and Lombard Sts., 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, ati 5 BAL TIMORM, BER, 
And Castings of every description made to order. 





The Celebrated Oxford Plows Made to Order. 





Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
made to those w: Spy to sell again. 
The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to use every effort to render 
on. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, | 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 
Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
lying in one of the most desirable regione of Eastern 
irginia. 
Catalogues sent on application. my-ti 

















GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
Are prepared, with great care, from medical] plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the emallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach ; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby relievi 
such diseases as CosTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALYS8I8, DysPEPsia, CoLps, JAUNDICE, and all] diseases of a Billions 
origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 
OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 

Dra. Gu.pin—After carefully cnqmining, the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination {s certainly perfect, and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of # billous origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not only to my em but 
the entire medica! profession. Yours truly, J. M, WISTAR, M. D. 

From one of the leading retall druggists of .West Virginia: 

WesTox, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 


Muses. CanBr, GILPIN & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will supersede al] others. Yours, F.M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men thronghont the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their nee will pass down from generation to generation. 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


THE 


CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on application, their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c., &c. 
A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 

NOAH WALKER ct COO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
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3. . VALIANT & CO. 
Paper Hangings & Window Shades, 


Upholstering, and Curtain Decorations, 
WINDOW AWNINGS, MOSQUITO NETS, CORNICES, &c. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. Samples freely sent, and first-class workmen sent 
to all parts of the country. 


183 MADISON AVENUE, 
(Bet. Orchard and Biddle Sts.) BALTIMORE, MD. 











NOTICE TO WHEAT GROWERS. 
ZELL’S 


CELEBRATED AMMONIATED 


BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


ZELL’S ECONOMIZER, 


Price $35 per Ton at Baltimore. 
UNRIVALLED FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate. 


FP. ZELL & SONS, Manufacturers, 
No. 30 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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Established) A. 5B. WARNER, (2811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Sesty No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 


DEVON CATTLE 
AND SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred young Devon Bulls and young Rams of the Shropshire 
breed ; several of the young bulls were sired by the ImporTep BuLL Master James, the winner 
of several prizes in England; amongst others the first prize given to his class at the show of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, held at Birmingham in July, 1876. The young Rams were 
all sired by Imported Rams, purchased at high figures, from one of the very best flocks in England, 
and several of them are out of Ewes recently imported from the same flock as the Rams, the others 
being out of Ewes obtained from the celebrated flock of Mr. T. Conyet, of Waldberg, near 
Haverstraw, in the State of New York. Also, one Imported Shropshire Ram, now a little over 
three years old. Particulars as to pedigrees, prices, &c., may be obtained by applying to 


WiIiILtiAmM UU. BREBENNON, 
Sabot Island P. 0., Goochland County, Virginia. 


—-W RIitThH TO 


A. P.OR M. B. ROWE, 
CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennia!”’ Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in Angust. Herd- Record Berkehire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marked young fowls from all of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eggs from all classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
stock at the ect my State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State, And we would refer all to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior has resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
jest ye al] those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor to make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 

















ASHE TOS | ledatrctite ty FIRE or ACIS, 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


Use H. W. JOHN'S Celebrated ASBESTOS materials. Finest Painte, all shades, ready mixed, for outside 
and inside work. 

We sell them by the U. 8. STANDARD GALLON, and, as can be readily proven by comparison with others, 
OUR PACKAGES CONTAIN FROM 10 to 12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT than is usua ly sold for same quantity. 

The best ROOF PAINT in the world. Leaky Roofs and Walls made water-tight with this Paint and ASBES- 
TOS CEMENT. Also FIRE-PROOF PAINT; ready-made ROOFING, light and easily applied; BOILER 
COVERING; STEAM PACKING, &c. §@~SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


Baltimore Office, No. 51 LEXINGTON STREET, 
F, H. WILSON, Manager. 
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A Posirrvr Cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Nervousness, Constipation and al! bilious dis- 
eases may be found in J. M. LAROQUE’S ANTI- 


ITTERS. 25 cents a paper. $1.00 a 
bottle W.E. THORNTON, 


Baitimore and Harrison Strects, Baltirnore. 





J.M. LAROQUE’S BLIX1R OF CALASAYA BARE, 

a pleasant Cordial, which strengthens the weak 

and debilitated, is an excellent preventive of 

Fever, Fever and Ague, &c.,and a great Tonic, 

especially —— to those nervous diseases 
incident to Females. $1.25 a bottle. 

. E, THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 





THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE FLORIDA 
WatTEROFJ.M. neers, See refresh- 
ing and purifying, supersedes Cologne and Ba 
Rum. indispensable requisite for the bat 
and toilet. Price reduced to 50 centsa bottle. 

W .E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 


PEARLY WHITE Treru, Rosy Rep Gums, A 
FRAGRANT FLOWERY BREATH, are the invaria- 
ble results of the use of J. M. LAROQUE'’S LI- 

UID CDONTINE, the standard Tooth Wash of 

e elite and fashionable. 50 centsa bottle. 

W.E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets, Baltimore. 
If yournearest Druggist does agtisep the 
above articles,write direct to the Proprietor, 
came the advertised price, and the medi- 
cine will be sent you by mailorexpress. Be 
partic lar to write your name andaddressplain, 
and g-Vve nearest express office. 
W.E. THORNTON, 
Baltimore and Harrison Streets. Baltimore 








Berkshires 


OF THE 


Best Blood & Quality 


BRED AND FOR SALE BY } 


Alex. M. Fulford, 


BEL AIR, MARYLAND. 











DR. J. EMORY SCOTT, | 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 


DENTIST, 
170 Aisquith St. | 


BALTIMORE. 
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No. 1 FINE GROUND AGRICULTURAL PLASTER,— 
for sale in bulk, bags or bris. In cargo lots or less, at 


fe 
LOWEST MARKET RATES. CALCINED PLASTER 
for Building purposes. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Manufacturers’ Agent, 


61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


Piano eautiful Concert Grand Pianos oes 


cost 81,600 only $425. Snu- 

per rand Square Pianos, cost 1.100 on lo 

legant Upright Pianos. cost $800, only 8155. New 
Style Upright Pianos, 8112.50. Organs $35. Or- 
gans, 12 stops, $72.50. Church Organs, 16 stops, 
cost $390, only $115. Elegant $375 Mirror-top 
Organs, only $105. Tremendous sacrifice to close ou 
present stock. SImmemse New Steam Factory soon 
to be erected. Newspaper with much information 
about cost Pianos and Organs SENT FREE. Please 
address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 








5 MG — — 
30 BALES PER HOUR. 10 TONS IN A CAR. 
Sold on trial and guaranteed cheaper, at its price, 
than any other Hay press asa giftor no sale. Don’t be 
swindled by irresponsible mauufacturers of infringing 
machines, asthe purchascris Hable. It costs no more 
for a good press than an inferior or worthless one. 
Address, © K. DEDEBICK & CO.,, Albany, N. Y. 









Agents Wanted for our lilustrated 


FARMERS’ 
AND 


avcaivwee MANUAL 


By Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 


Author of ‘Draining for Profitand for Health,”’ and late 

Agricultural Engineer of N. Y. Central Park. 

This is the King of Lightning Caiculators and Ready 
Reckonere. It is not a Cook book, but 2:,000 facts of 
universal application for WORKING-Men of ever 
trade, and is worth its weight in = te Capitalists, 
Students and every Library. The . Y. Tribune says: 
“It ie a sound, honest, instructive publication, doing all 
it profesees to do, and more.” 

582 pages, 682 Superb [llustrations, for $2.75, a marve 1 
of cheapness, beanty, and rapidity of sales. 25th thou- 
sand, A singie agent sold over 1,5.0 copies in one 
county in New dersey. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


CABBAGE ~ 


— AND— 


CELERY PLANTS. 


Flat Dutch Cabbage....... 30 cts. per 100, $2.00 per 1,000 
Dromhead:................30 cts. per 10. $2.00 per 1,000 
Grant White Solid Celery.60 cts. per 100, $4.00 per 1,000 
Dwarf “ “ bd 60 cte. per 100, $4.00 per 1,000 





| Purple-Top Turnip Seed..... 40 cts. per t., 10 the. $3.50 


Purple-Top Ruta Baga....... 65 cts. per tb.. 10 Ths. $6.00 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


5! Light St., Baltimore, Md. 








| 66% week in your own town. Terms and $5 eutfit 
free. Address H. Hatietr & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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~ TOBACCO SCREWS § PRIZES, 


TO TOBACCO GROWERS, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
PLANTERS AND OTHERS. 


A Complete Set of New Patterns, embracing 


7 Stuart's Right and Left, Murray's, and various kinds, 








Always on hand, warranted to work true and of the best make. 


JAMES BATES’ 


Iron Foundry and Machine Shop, 


Corner Pratt and President Sts., BALTIMORE, MD. 
RHODES’ 
Standard Manures, 


wS-PREPARED FOR ALL CROPS. 
INO. M. RHODES & CO. 


$2 South Street, BALTIMORE. 


CHAS. W. HAMILLI & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


2s & 30 N. Holliday Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Tea Sets, Waiters, Ice Pitchers, Butter Dishes, Cups, Goblets, 
and Communion Ware. 


REPAIRING, REPLATING AND GILDINC IN THE BEST MANNER. 
QUINN & DUNCAN, CHARLES M. MILLER, 


Carriage Manufacturers, | cewrs any BOYS’ DRESS SHIRTS 


No. 1 Orchard Street, 
One door from Madison Avenne BALTIMORE. AND UNDERWEAR, 




















All work guaranteod. Repairing done promptly, and No. 63 North Eutaw Street, Baltimore, 
in a neat and durable manner. 4th deor belew Saratoga, East side. 






















































The Chemical Co. of Canton, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Forilizers aud Fertilizing Chemicals 


We Make a Specialty of Mixing on Formula, 


PURE FINE GROUND BONE, PURE DISSOLVED BONE, SULPHATE OF POTASH, 
SULPHATE OF SODA, NITRATE OF SODA, &., &. 


We offer to the trade our High-Grade Fertilizer, 


CHEMICAL CO. OF GANTON'S “CHEMICAL MANURE.’ 


— ALSO->->— 


“COLGATE MANURE,” 
Office, 15 SOUTH STREET, 
P. 0. Box 231. BALTIMORE, MD. 


—W.ORES == 





Clinton and Ist Sts. and 9th and 10th Avenues, Canton. 
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iS-FOR WHEAT CROPS. 
R. J. BAKER & CO’S 


PURE SUPER-PHOSPHATES ! 


The Pure Dissolved RAW BONE is manu- 
factured from our Pure Fine-Ground Bone, 
and it is the best SUPER-PHOSPHATE in 
the market for wheat. We have the practi- 


cal tests by Farmers for years. 


t= Pure Chemicals for making SUPER-PHOSPHATE at the 
Lowest Marketi Price. Call at 


R. J. BAKER & CO0.’S, 
Nos. 36 and 38 S. Charles Street. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW 


No, 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENT FOR THE 


Superior Grain Drill 


Having a PERFECT FORCE FEED and a PERFECT 
. LIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 


Se MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. (4 °Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 














BUFFALO PITTS SEPARATORS 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


e—OlDER MILLS 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers. Feed Cutters, Corn 
Shellers, &c. ("Also Fertilizers and Seeds. 
Send for Circular and Price-List to 





JOHN C. DURBOROW, 
35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Now is the Time to Secure Good Breeding Stock Cheap, 
ES"SURPLUS BIRDS MUST BE SOLD._ges 
SPLENDID ROUEN DUCKS and PEKINS at half former ye. Choice BRAHMAS, 
COCHINS, LEGHORNS, HOUDANS at reasonable prices. GAMES—fine and at low prices. 
Send stamp for particulars, catalogues, &c. {7 Eggs in season from any of my breeds. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime, 


FOR WHEAT. CLOVER AND OTHER GRASSES. 
‘sit Prevents Smut.’’ 


The more it is tried the more P gases it becomes. On the last crop it proved equal to, and in 
many cases much better than, high-priced Fertilizers. All who use it acknowledge its superiority 
asa PERMANENT IM ‘ROVER OF THE SOIL. 

t# SEND FOR PAMPHLETS AND TESTIMONIALS. 


L. J. WARREN, 
y for the Manufacturer, 





Price only $15 per ton. Put up in bags and ; 
delivered to Depots and Vessels in the city- 18 E. Falls Avenue, Baltimore. 


+3187 5.— 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 
es le ry  secenes of the public to our eelect stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
P 4 years old. APPLES- Standard and Dwarf. CHERRBIES- Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS,” CRAR APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other sma)! fruits. 
Cas ep -LECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts 
ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BED DING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 
SPECTIA L.— 60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE = for hedges 
ATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 
D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


HSTABLISHED 1828. 


The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, te 
be found in the United States,—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES 


Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can ‘be reached Wy way of 


Ga street. 
q WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMNORE, MD 
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CHEMICAL 2 MANURES. Genes 


Agricultural Lectures 


“ye ta “PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 
The EXPERIMENTAL'FARM reel ofens 


IVINCENNES, im 1867, _ NORTHERN CENTRAL 


BY GEORGE VILLE. — 


Drm Wy Me Te Howano of Gone | PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


Copies of this valuable work may be had at Os 7H5 
the Office of the American Farmer, or willbe sent, West, Northwest and Southwest, 


by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 
™ perpeige~ ——— 


WALNUT HILL STOCK FARA, LOUISVILLE, ISDIANAPOLTS, 


cure AGO, ST. LOUIS, 
Spottsylvania County, Va. AND ALL OTHER 


I am breeding Thoroughbred Devon Cattle, Merino | 5 
and Southdown Sheep, reland-China, Essex and Berk- PR: OMIN EN t POINTS. 
= Hogs. Also Light Brahmas, White-faced Black | 

a es White Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and Bronze 











Mt tock took many first premiums at the Piedmont | BALTIMORE & RE & POTOMAC 
and State Fairs. AND 


nerds nthe Unite sien ih eo eet | "Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 
& Orders solicited and satisfaction remem Addres ON THE SOUTH TO 
Z. C. DANIEL, wynan *s Store, 


Spotts “WY ania Co., Virginia. | 
— _— aM Washing ton, Richmond 
Great chance to make money. If you 
can’t get gold you can get greenbackes. | AND ALL POINTS IN THE 
oe We need a Reto in every town to | 
r 


oo and best ‘Tiimetrated family publication tn the | | Atlantic and Galf States. 


wor) Any one can become a successful agent. 
most elegant works of art given free to pte ey THE ONLY 


The price is so low that almost everybody snbscribes, 
One agent reports making over $150 in a week. A lady | Al A RAIA LINE 
geal reports taking over 400 subscribers in ten days. | 


All who engage make money fast. Youcan devote ai) 
your pany Sh the business, or only yourspare time. You | WITH NO 


need not be away from home over night. Yon can doit 
i h F 
garelanomers, ,Falipariclars arecuionssndterme | QMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
roching bo tr} the basingec, Noses whe eeeagen alle RN C 
to make avesk pay. Address ‘The People’ o deasnal, ” NORTHERN CENTRAL 


Pertiand, Maine. 


PRATT'S ASTRAL Orc PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 














WILL NOT EXPLODE. ON THE NORTH TO .- 
Wholesale and Retail. | HARRISBURG, SALEM, ROCHESTER. BRI. 
WATKINS GLEN, ROC 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, | BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, ae Fs 
Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. hecked at Hotels and pri- 
etm = =New York. 136 Baltimore St. ols’ contlinies taeenah my on Sleeping we 


Pe Parlor Car om modations secured. 


Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 





pany’s office, 


The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- ON. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


pg hg A —_ om ee (a smpaees 5 | | il 

on. ochran of Canada, 

- Moore of Pennsylvania, and Px ge knows | At Depot N, C. Rai way, 
‘Animais * warranted true to description and pedigree, | UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


Heitod nnd sxtiofaction rosea ster ee os det SO | and PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


times. 
| PRANK§THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
THOS. J. LEA, Gineral Manager. Gen’! Passenger 


Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md. | Penna. and <3 
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ENGLISH SILICATE PAINT. — 


jisonous. ies 
double the ogee city of lead. not affected b 

gas of any kind, nor blistered by heat. Inside of mek, | | 

ets or any vessel can be painted without producing any | 

bad effect in ae or danger, as from lead paint. 

M. WIKT CLARK 
W HOLESALE AGENT, 
61 8. Gay St., Baltimore. | 


JERSEY BULL Bah EST 


Pure Bred—Solid Colors. 
Bliack Foints. Applyto 


W. H. PEROT, 


+4 Ob 25 SOUTH GAY STREET. 
- Dr. FRANK S. LEWIS, 


DENTIST, 


S. E. Cor. Green and Saratoga Sts. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
EB -NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


CROMWEL! ELL & CONGDON, Agents, 
51 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Dealers in every description of 
Agricultural implements, Seeds, &c. 

CASH PRICES FANS: 





No. 1, 24-Inch Sieves...... 2.0... 6... 00.05- ° 
No. = 22-Inch Se 600s escanaeeeienene $25.20 
No. 3, 30-Inch $31.50 


Trade supplied at Liberal discounts, 





CEMENT. 


ENGLISH PORTLAND for artificial Stone Work and 
outdoor Walks, Kitchen and Wash-room Floors.— 
AMERICAN CEMENT for Cisterns, Masonry, &c.— 
CALCINED PLASTER for building purposes. 


| WM. WIRT CLARKE, Jmporter & Manufacturers’ Agt. 


61 S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 








Rockland School for Girls, 


Sandy Spring, Maryland. 

This institution will be opened September 16th, 1978. 
It will be conducted on the same principles and with 
the same assistants as the Stanmore School, which my 
sister, Caroline H. Miller, bas concluded to relinquish. 
A full course of instruction, with lectures, will be given. 
For circular, with terms and other particulars, address 


Henry C. Mallewell, Principal. 


A. G MoTT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 





| Apriultural Implements, Machines and Seeds, 


No. 40 Ensor St., Baltimore, Md. 





G3" A full line of repairs for Mowers and Reapers. 
Repairing Machines and Implements a specialty. 
Plow Castings by piece orton. A call is solicited. 


GOLD. © $12.0 day at bome, 








t free. Address Trus & Co., Portland, Maine 





IMP R OVE 


worker can make $12 aday at home. Costly 
-D STOCK 
= 


— me eo em! 


AMERICAN FARMER AGENCY 


For the Purchase and Sale of Live Stock of Improved Breeds, Cattle, Horses, 
Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Dogs, &c. 


In this vicinity, of some particular eon a better selection can be made than elsewhere, while 


superior facilities exist for their safe and 
selection from the stocks of reliable bre 


rompt shipment. 
ers, and the careful shipment of such animals, fowls, &c. 


Especial attention will be given to the 


as may be ordered. Terms cash, (or its equivalent.) All who have improved stock for sale, and 


those who wish te purchase, are ‘invited to add 


ress 


American Farmer Agexnoy, 


CEORCE O. BROWN, Manager, 


128 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 





Low FPrices. 


Punctuality. 


BONNE TT BROS. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Hardware, Iron, Steel, Axles and Springs, 


Sleigh Baskets, Runners, Horse Blankets, &c. 


« 
S. W. Cor. Hillen and Forrest Streets, 


- A. BONNETT, 
- M. BONNETT. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BUCKEYE MOWER and REAPER, 


b@e THE SIMPLEST, BEST MADE AND LIGHTEST DRAFT MACHINE ON THE tis 
ONE FOURTH OF THE MOWERS AND REAPERS MADE IN AMERICA ARE “BUCKEYE.” 
THE “BUCKEYE” [S A FRONT-CUT MACHINE. 


SWEEPSTAKES THRESHR AND CLEANER. 


The most popular Thresher with Threshermen and Farmers. It never fails to do good work. 


Thresherman who buys a Sweepstake is sure of getting work for it, when those having sma 
Threshers cannot. 


ECLIPSE 


Agricultural 
ENGINE. 


Awarded first Preminm at Cincinnati Exposition, 1874; Maryland State Agricultura) Society, 1874 and 1877; 
Silver Medal at Virginia State Agricultural Society, 1874 ; North Carolina State Fair, 1875, and others. Thoroughly 
warranted in every respect, and especiaily adapted to wants of Threshermen, Sawing Lumber, Farm Work, &c. 


Circular Saw Mills, Wheel Horse Rake, Nonpareil and Vigtor Corn and Cob Mills, 
Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Eureka and other Smut Machines, Belting, Spindles, Mill 


Picks, Portable Farm and Grist Mills, Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, Birdsill 
Clover Huller, Needle Cotton Gin, &c. 


Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 


With Patent Cast-Iron Cylinders, warranted not to cut out or scale off, as is the case 
with GALVANIZED IKON-LINED and PORCELAIN-LINED 
CYLINDERS. Every Pump provided with Patent 
Anti-Freezer Attachment. 


‘The Best is the Cheapest. 


The Watt and Ball Plows, 


UNEQUALLED for strength, durability, perfect work, light draught, 
and freedom from choking. 


ta Prices and Descriptive Circulars Furnished On Application, and Correspondence 
solicited from all wanting anything in my line. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 53 Light &t., Baltimore. 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical Engine 
in the Market. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 
SUPER- PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate- 
rials, pessesees al] the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 


ANO and BONE-DUST ——, — is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, ee | 
abundant crops where all others fail aving a 


large percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phos- 
borle Acid and Ammonia, it is withoat 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
in the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains a 
arger ere of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
ATE LIME than any other brand in the market. 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars!} 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them eo as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Article in the Market 
HORN ER’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


aay 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES. 

It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
pas Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
Erome F"ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peruvian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dissolved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 








A fall supply of PURE Materials always on hand 
and for sale at lowest market prices. 





Write or call before buying elsewhere. 
Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
COR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, 


MD. 














'Balinon Hyiraulic Cement Pipe W ors, 


| Cor. Gay St. and Boundary Avenue. 
Office, 122 W. Baltimore St. 
JAS. E. BRADY, Proprietor. 


Menstactarer of the os HYDRAULIC 
| CEMENT DRAIN, SEWER AND CULVERT 
PIPE, ‘fam 3to M4 inches wee. Paik CHIMNEY 
To OPS, HOT AND COLD AIR FLUES, CESS- 
(Poo LININGS, VASES, &c. 


Tubing for Bored and other Wells. 


This Tubing does not affect the taste of water, like 
| wood and iron, and is the most durable and economical 
| article that can be used for this purpose. 








CATTLE. SOUTHDOWN, 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
| POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


EVON 


‘all bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

| I took first premiums in their classes on Devon 

| Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Poland- 

China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 

| 1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 

| taken at Piedmont and aa Fairs. 


| Address, F. W. CHILES, 
| Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 


| D. E. WILLIAMS, 
70 N. Eutaw Street, 


SHIRTS Lower and Lower! 


6 Wameutta Shirts made to order (F1n1sHEpD) for 86. 
| Shirte of “ Fruit of the Loom” Muslin and 1900 Linen, 


CENTS 
| Shirts of **Wamenutta”’ Muslin and ‘2100 Linen, 75 OTS, 


PATENTS. 


Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without ‘charge. Circulars 
giving full directions free. We publish a bopk on “How 
| te sell Patenta,”’ and which gives much valuable inform- 

ation on Patent law ints. Information and assist- 
ance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 

| We furnish printed Blanks for selling Rights. 











| MANN & CQO., Patent Agents, 
| 116 W. Baltimore 8St., opposite Sun Iron Building 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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BICKFORD & HUF FMAN'S 


FARMER'S FAVORITE. 


: FA CRAB TOR 


- «2s = ) 









OF TH 


i 


Awarded the ONLY MEDAL given toa 


*Grain : Seed Drill Combined” 
BY THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION. 


_ oe > + Orr + oe 


Received the ONLY AWARD and MEDAL 


7 A ‘Fertilizing Attachment” 
WAS GIVEN AT PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 








Southern Depotand Salessoois, 
| 64 8. Sharp Street, Baltimore, Md. 


HENRY P, UNDERHILL, 


General Southern Agent. 
ADDRESS AGENT for CIRCULARS and TERMS. 
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Mare bel Manntactaring C0. 


Offer to the public the following well-known and reliable brands of 
FERTILIZERS,—all of their own manufacture : 


Tobaceo Food, 
Cotton Food, 
Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
Sangston’s Cereal and Plant Food, 
Alkaline Super-Phosphate, 
Dissolved Phosphate, 
Acid Phosphate, 
Fine Ground S. C. Phosphate. 





Wee ALSO FERTILIZERS MANUFACTURED FOR PARTIES 
FURNISHING THEIR OWN FORMULZ. 


fe Muriate of Potash and Kainit 


CONSTANTLY IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 








J. EDWIN MYERS, Genl. Agt. 
H. C. HOWARD, Secretary. 


No. 4 SS. HOLLIDAY STRAEHT, 
apm BALTIMORE, MD. 








Dats 


Tee SPST 
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GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


The Old-Established €. 0. 0. House of Baltimore. 


Thanking our customers for the poceesee of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the general 
public with our List (for the spring and summer of 1878) of such = as are in constant use, at the lowest jobbing 
prices. From our past experience, from our extra facilities, and from the immense and grewing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List the greatest bargains in in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
sumber thousands from all parts of the United States, who have y= t and used our goods for years. 

We sell Goods direct to the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wholesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-men. 

Buy your Goods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
expenses, and to give them a profit. 

We do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clubs or 
otherwise, instead of to dealers. 

WHY, AND HOW WE SELL SO CHEAP. 

We have pursued the C. O. D. plan for years; we have built up a goed paying trade; it is popular with our cus- 
tomers. We know that by selling Goods om this plan we give our customers better bargains than on the old plan of 
eredit. By giving better bargains we inc-ease our trade. 

EXCLUSIVELY FOR CASH. 

We have buyera in New York, Philadelphia and Boston, who watch the market, wait for bargains, watch the 
bankrupt sales, the trade sales, and in the ways and places known to a eps buyers, and choose Goods for cash 
at the fo west figures possible. Our customers are not asked to pay for goods before they get them. The fact of 
being established so long, and selling such large amounts of Goods, gives us all the advantages that can accrue from 
such a plan; and we can now afford to sell much cheaper than we did at first. 

pe The 








e C. O. D. plan gives our customers all thé benetits to be derived from CO-OPERATION. 
ith the large sales that we make, we lower our prices of Goods to our patrons, and are simply taking advan- 
tage of available and legitimate avenues of trade to increase our business. 
We are the exclusive Agents for 


EDWIN ©. BURT™S NEW YORK FINE SHOES FOR LADIES, MISSES AND GENTLEMEN. 
GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT. 





















Gents’ Buff Pegged Shoes...........+.+++++ de cccces $1 50; Gents’ French Calf Hand Stitched Boots, Extra 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Prince Alberts ........... «+++ 1 75 GRRE «8 de dado cpbeolccdbicescscsecececeeess 5 00 
Gents’ Calf Sewed Prince Alberts.........6. sees. 225) Gents’ _ Stliched Boots, Extra Quality.......... 8% 
Gents’ French Calf English Ties, Sewed ........... i - 2% 
Gents’ Lasting I is icon ackbuceKs Se sdeccddccocs 1 50; Gents’ Kip, Bxtra Quality............cscccccccees - 350 
Gents’ Buff Pegged COMICS R es 0505 os. cc ce cccccdctes 150| Gents’ Extra Quality Water Proof Boots........... 3% 
Gents’ Baff Sewed Congress Adotchet 200; Gents’ Heavy Plough Shoes..............+0+ 1 6@ 1% 
Gents’ Buff Plain Congress 1 60 | Gents’ Extra Quality Plough Shoes........... cocece eh ae 
Gents’ Calf Boxed Toe Sewed Congress Gaiters.... 2 00 | Gents’ Heavy Pegged Balmorals..............+ coco  @ 
Gents’ Fine Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters.......... 2 25 | Gents’ Ep Bone Double Sole Balmorals....... 1 6 
Gents’ Calf Stitched Box Toe Gaiters............ we Se QE Be BOE ccccccccescccccss bogpéaebsaentans - 8% 
Gents’ French Hand Stitched Congress............. 3% | Gents’ Extra Quality pp Be ae cecccces cocccccccces OO 
Gents’ Calf Congress Gaiters, Pegged............++ 175 | Gente’ Long Legged ud Hip Boo occcccen geese - coe ooo 8% 
Gents’ Buff Pegged Boots ...........s.seececseeees - 2% | Gents’ Long Legged Kip Boots, Bxtra pay. - 4@ 
Gents’ Calf Pegzed maw te itxtra Quality....... +--+ 350) Russia Leather ater Proof Boots ...... abee --» 350 
Gents’ Calf Hand Sewed Boots............c0.seeeee - 42%5| Water Preof Hunting Boots......... . 400 
Gents’ Prime Stitched Calf B Doses eccccvecccceccocce 4 50/ Gents’ Split Leather Boots.. . 2580 
Gents’ Calf Pegged Boots, Extra Quality..... anenne 8 50| Gents’ Extra Heavy Split Leather Boe peccecccee 3 00 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies’ Lasting Congress Gaiters...........++++++++$1 00 | Ladies’ French Leather Button, -- Quality eoseee 2% 
Ladies’ Lasting Balmoral Gaiters ........... seeeeee 100) Ladies’ French Kid Button Boots..............cs00. 3% 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Gaiters........... «+4. 126] Ladies’ Kid Lace Balmorals......... ee 200 
Ladies’ Lasting Brush Kid Foxed Gaiters 1 50| Ladies’ Morocce Balmorals, high cut - 150 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed, Extra Quality.......... 200; Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, high cut, ‘Extra Qual.. -1% 
Ladies’ Lasting Slippers............seseeeseeees +++» 60) Ladies’ Morocco Balmorals, all styles............. - 1B 
Ladies’ Lasting Buskins Slippers .....+...+ee+eeee -- | Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut Ba morals. . coee 118 
Ladies’ Kid Heeled Slippers............... seeseeees %S| Ladies’ Calf Pegged High Cut, Extra Quality .. oeees - 137 
Ladies’ Kid Croquet Slippers.......... erccccceesee 115} Ladies’ Calf Sewed High Cut Balmorais.. 17 
Ladies’ Kid Newport Ties, a uality sccvessess 150! Ladies’ Calf Sewed Extra Qualit. Balmorals 200 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, (plain)..... Seeccces -- 150} Ladies’ Goat Leather ——— id seee 1% 
Ladies’ Lasting Button Boots, ~~ Fine 200; Ladies’ Buff Pegged Shoes......... 100 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button..... 1 50| Ladies’ Buff reine Extra Quality. ° 1% 
Ladies’ Lasting Kid Foxed Button, Extra Fine - 225) Ladies’ Heavy it Balmorals..........:..... cteccs 
Ladies’ French Leather Button Boots.......... ccooe 1S 

ay AND BOY’S DEPARTMENT. 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Plain.......... 7 00 | Misses’ Kid Foxed Button..............00000 1 00 
Misses’ Lasting Balmorals, Extra Quality... 7 15@1 25 | Misses’ Calf Pegged Balmorals ...........+.+. 1 s) 
Misses’ Lasting Kid Foxed Balmorals...... -- 1 26@1 50} Misses’ Calf Sewed Balmorals.. 1 1 50 
Misses’ Fine Morocco Balmorals.............+ 1 1 50| Ladies’ and Misses’ White Kid Boots ja lps and Fancy 
Misses’ Fine Kid Balmorals ..............+++. 1 37@1 50 Shoes of all Styles on han 
Boy's Calf Pegged and’Sewed Balmorals..... $1 2@1 50| Boy's Heavy Kip Boots............... coepeoene 1 % 
Boy's Calf Sewed Congress Gaiters........... 175} Boy’s Kip ts, Extra Quality..... SG cd docte 2 oo 25 
Boy's Calf Pegged Congres#.......... obbccoe ‘ i 1 40| Boy’s Fine Pegged Boots............ sovccceee 1 TGR OW 


We allow !2 per cent. discount to Patrons of Husbandry. Also an addi- 
tional percentage on each dollar for the person making up the Club. 

We can now also send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the money, ost-Office Money Order, or in Registered 
Letters, or C. O. D. by Express. 

We guarantee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may not suit after purchase, we 
will exchange or refund the money within six months after purchase. §@~Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 


Weinberger s C. O. D. Shoe House, 


8i N. EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE. 











Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


~@2a]0 ae—————-=——“_aeS 


OIL VITRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


> +> +—- 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


* 
. 





We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 





To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S | 
ee E—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly ~ | 
ammoniated. 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 


low price. 


SLINGLUFF & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
































‘ty WHEAT GROWERS |} 


Se ae 


We are now preparing our Usual Stock of 


STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


FOR THE WHEAT CROP. 


SOLUBLE SBA ISLAND GUANO 


Well-known and of undoubted excellence. 


EMPIRE GUANO, 


A high-grade Fertilizer of known merit. 


Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, jf 


| An article specially prepared for. Wheat, and sold on satisfactory | 


terms toGrangers. Endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it for the 


| past four years. For sale by Grange Agents at RICHMOND, 





NORFOLK, PETERSBURG, ALEX AN DRIA, # 
and BALTIMORE. 


Raw, Steamed and Dissolved Bones, Potash Nal, 


IN STORE AND FOR SALE. 


| — vale. PREPARED ON ORDERS. 


$$ ns @ 


OR. W. L. RASIN & C0. 


S. W. Cor. South and Water Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 























